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The JOURNAL of 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


A Magazine of Theory and Practice 


VOL. VI MAY, 1933 


EDITORIAL 
The editor of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIO- 
Locy has asked the department of educational psychology 
of the school of education, New York University, to furnish 
the articles for the May number of THE JouRNAL. It is 
with pleasure that we comply with this request. 
Sociology is an interesting and valuable subject and it is 


fitting and proper that an issue of this magazine should be 
devoted to the subject from which educational sociology 
draws many of its fundamental facts. Sociologists have 
long been trying to develop a science. It is very difficult 
to formulate a science where so many of the facts and be- 
liefs are based upon the opinions of men, and where there 
is little or no possibility of objective measurements or 
means of verification. The observations of sociologists 
when applied to education are of value to educational 
theory and practice. 

Psychology has only a limited claim to be recognized as 
a science. There has been accumulated through the aid of 
such sciences as physics, chemistry, and biology a large mass 
of data which have some validity beyond mere opinion. 
The only claim educational psychology has to being a science 
is that its basic foundation, psychology, has some scientific 
techniques and procedures with which to secure data. The 
principles of educational psychology are likewise of value 
to educational theory and practice. 


Copyright, 1933, by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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Recently some educational sociologists have stated that 
psychologists hold that personality is conditioned primarily 
by inherited factors. No psychologist will admit such a 
point of view. Psychology deals with the entire personality 
in all of its physical and social relationships. It deals with 
the individual as an individual and the individual as a mem- 
ber of a social group. Educational sociology also deals 
with the individual. This is evidenced by every case study 
that is made. It also deals with the individual in the social 
group. 

The fundamental basis of educational sociology is and 
must be primarily psychology and educational psychology. 
When the facts of psychology and educational psychology 
are removed from sociology and educational sociology we 
have only history, economics, and philosophy remaining. 
Psychology and educational psychology have long been con- 
sidered basic to educational theory and practice. It is be- 
lieved, when proper techniques and sufficient data have 


been accumulated, that educational sociology may also be 
equally basic to educational theory and practice. 


RESEARCH IN DANCE HALLS 


Much has been said about dance halls in urban com- 
munities and perhaps no subject affecting the community 
life has received more consideration. At first it was a 
problem of the dance hall and the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and the presence of undesirable characters. How- 
ever, more of the discussion was based upon general im- 
pressions, visits by classes and others interested in social 
work, or by those who had no further motive than to go 
slumming. Until recently, therefore, we have had no real 
research into the problem of the dance hall, its importance 
and influence. 

The recent book by Mr. Paul G. Cressey provides, 
through exacting research, first-hand data concerning dance 
halls, the cause of their existence, the types of activity 
taking place within them, the influence exerted upon those 
participating, and the social influence of them as a com- 
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munity institution. Usually when we think of a research 
study we look upon it as something uninteresting, to be 
glanced at and returned to the files. Mr. Cressey’s book 
does not fall into this class. While it is based upon a 
careful research and includes an abundance of facts relative 
to the dance halls and particularly the taxi-dance halls in 
Chicago, it is a book that one will read from beginning to 
end because of its compelling interest. 

I picked this book up one evening for the purpose of 
glancing through it, thinking that it fell into the class of the 
usual university researches, but found myself, several hours 
later, concluding the last chapters because I could not take 
myself away from matters that were new and of absorbing 
interest. 

The Taxi-Dance Hall is not merely an interesting book 
but it is a book of deepest concern to the sociologist and the 
educator, and not merely the educator in our universities but 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools. In recent 
years we have come to emphasize the need of an under- 
standing of the social agencies in the community on the part 
of teachers in order that they might carry on their work 
in the schools effectively. This book presents the informa- 
tion and essential point of view for understanding an aspect 
of our community life and no teacher should fail to read 
this highly interesting and valuable book. 
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THE WORK OF A PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL AND 
MENTAL-HYGIENE CLINIC 


DoNALD SNEDDEN 


Since the time allowed me is not at all excessive, I shall 
. plunge in medias res. I shall comment on the work of a 
_psycho-educational and mental-hygiene clinic under three 
heads: first, the training function of a clinic; second, the 
research function of the clinic; and third, the service func- 
tion of the clinic. 

That these functions are not mutually exclusive is per- 
fectly realized, but no work as complex as that of a psy- 
chological clinic can afford to fail to consider most care- 
fully its functions, not only in their interrelations, but also 
in their separateness. A psychological clinic is like one of 
the children with whom it most often deals—it must be 
considered both analytically and synthetically. Looking 
only at the parts of the complex will not give a true “whole” 
picture, and it is just as true that we cannot look at the 
whole picture with the fullest understanding unless we are 
aware of all of the parts. 


THE TRAINING FUNCTION OF THE CLINIC 


Most psycho-educational and mental-hygiene clinics serve 
in some measure as training grounds for students who are 
acquiring skill in the processes involved in clinical work. 
As a matter of fact many clinics tacitly exist chiefly to train 
students. This is a state of affairs that is certainly not to 
be condemned. Skill in clinical psychology, the field being 
what it is, is not easily acquired. We want, and feel 
we have a right to demand, high standards of training for 
our psychologists. The New York State laws of 1928 
make a requirement for qualified psychologists of two full 
years of graduate work and three years’ clinical experience. 
Not only can students perform this practice work in our 
clinics to their own advantage, but in a very real sense many 
of the clinics could not get along without them. There is a 
great deal of work to be done in any clinic that makes a 
pretence of doing thorough work, and much of it is of a 
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relatively simple nature. Students are competent to do 
this work, with a certain amount of supervision, and so the 
benefits are mutual. 


THE RESEARCH FUNCTION OF THE CLINIC 

As most psycho-educational and mental-hygiene clinics 
are organized, the research function is minimized. I am 
afraid that this is almost inevitable. The research approach 
to the involved problems of personality is an approach that 
differs in kind from the clinical approach. If the clinic 
attempts to make use of its clinical findings in a research 
way—and some few clinics do—the researches are quite apt 
to be rather weak. It is perhaps true that some of the re- 
searches that have come out of clinics (for example, those 
‘of the Judge Baker Foundation) are the best studies of cer- 
tain problems that are available, but this does not deny that 
they are essentially weak. Dealing, as a clinic usually does, 
only with cases that are abnormal or that are suspected of 
being abnormal, it is very difficult indeed adequately to con- 
trol and check the results of research so that we have a 
clear picture of the true relationship between various fac- 
tors and a behavior pattern. It is only when research on a 
specific plan is undertaken by an individual or an organiza- 
tion with sufficient resources to see the plan through, and to 
obtain the necessary control data, that the results are likely 
to be of great value. This.is becoming increasingly true as 
our field of psychology is passing out of its babyhood. As 
more and more factors in the complex situation are be- 
coming identifiable, so more and more controls are neces- 
sary in researching in these fields. 

The possibility is not denied that a clinic could do re- 
search of a valuable kind but, if it is to do so, its personnel 
must be selected with that in mind and, more seriously, its 
service function may thereby be much limited. 


THE SERVICE FUNCTION OF THE CLINIC 
Service to the community is, obviously, the raison d’étre 
of a psychological clinic. If, in some few cases, the primary 
object of a clinic seems to be that of training students in 
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the procedures of clinical psychology, the service may 
appear to be, as regards the children of the community, a 
deferred service. However, even in these cases, since the 
students cannot learn in vacuo, some children must be dealt 
with and well dealt with if the students are to learn well. 

Except under certain limiting circumstances, such as 
obvious lack of resources, the service function of a clinic 
probably should subordinate the training function and the 
research function. 


WHAT KIND OF SERVICE SHOULD THE CLINIC ATTEMPT 
TO PROVIDE? 


Generally speaking, and probably in rough order of 
practice at the present time, psychological clinics attempt to 
handle three kinds of cases: 

1. General scholastic retardation or failure problems 

2. Behavior problems—general or specific delinquency 

3. Problems of specific subject retardation, especially in 
the school subjects—special disability cases in reading, arith- 
metic, speech, etc. 

Although it is perfectly true that individual cases are 
referred to the clinic for one or the other of the above 
three headings, it is not at all possible to say that the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the three types of cases is, or should 
be, entirely different. Such would, of course, be the case 
were the three above mentioned classes of cases rigidly in- 
dependent. But, obviously, they are not all independent. 
Any one of them may be and, as a matter of fact, more 
often than not is in some measure associated with one or 
both of the other types. 

Therefore, although a psychological clinic may aim at 
the solution of behavior difficulties, or the treatment of 
general scholastic retardation, or specific subject disability, 
it will find that it must be equipped and staffed to do all 
kinds of psychological work. This is a large order. It is 
entirely possible, however, to reduce its formidability by 
specifying the kind of immediate problem the clinic is at- 
tempting to handle, and certain age and other ranges within 
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which the clinic will confine itself. For example, a clinic may 
confine its attentions to preschool or very young school chil- 
dren, as do Dr. Thom’s well-known Habit Clinics in Boston, 
or it may exclude such young children from its clinical facili- 
ties, as do, in effect, most of the clinics operated in conjunc- 
tion with school systems. ‘This simplifies the matter con- 
siderably. Or it may, as does the inceptive Clinic for the 
Social Adjustment of the Gifted, confine its attention to 
those within a certain I.Q. range, thereby eliminating most, 
although not necessarily all, of the problem of general 
scholastic retardation. 

A service primarily directed towards diagnostic and re- 
medial work might well set a lower limit in I.Q. below 
which it would not attempt to handle the cases, as did Dr. 
Gates, for example, in studying backwardness in reading 
only in cases where the I.Q. was above 85. (The median 
I.Q. of his cases was over 105.) 

It is impossible, of course, to state where a clinic should 
direct its initial attention. This will be determined by what 
kind of service the clinic desires and what kind it is staffed 
and equipped to handle. 

If, however, we might be permitted to generalize about 
the work of the hypothetically typical psycho-educational 
and mental-hygiene clinics, might it be fair to posit the 
following generalities? 

Other things being equal, the clinic, not being a research 
institution, should lean most heavily on those techniques in 
its repertoire that are known to be most valid and most 
reliable. This, of course, being subject to the qualification 
that the best established techniques are such as are of 
demonstrated importance. There are, to be sure, a number 
of techniques that are highly reliable but rather useless. 
For example, highly reliable anatomic indices based on 
carpal ossification can be rather readily secured, but, unfor- 
tunately, it has been fairly well established that carpal 
ossification is not of any particular importance in clinical 
psychology. There are, on the other hand, scores of tests 
like the Cube Imitation test of Knox that are presumably 
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testing factors in the personality make-up of the individual 
that may be of great importance, but performance on this 
particular test is so unreliable, in the statistical sense, that 
we are practically forced to abandon the use of it. Some 
tests, or techniques, are of demonstrated low reliability, 
but of such obvious importance that we must, for the 
present, put up with them, hoping, however, that the re- 
searches will find ways, most of them relatively simple, to 
increase the reliability of the devices. A test case in point 
is that of Stenquist’s Assembly test, which seems to correlate 
rather well with success in shop courses in school, in spite 
of the fact that the reliability of the test itself is not higher 
than .7 and is probably closer to .6. 

Of course, the most obvious case in point concerns the 
reliability of character judgments or personality judgments. 
It is granted that these relatively obscure factors are vitally 
concerned in every adjustment problem that is brought to 
the clinic. Even in such a specific matter as backwardness 
in reading, Dr. Gates found that 82 per cent of his cases 
had definitely undesirable attitudes towards the matter. 
These specific undesirable attitudes in some cases were 
apparently causal, in some it could be shown that they were 
more or less directly the result of failure in reading, more 
specifically caused by improper acquisition of the reading 
techniques. Ina sense, practically all of the work now being 
done in the mental-hygiene field is being done with techni- 
ques so unreliable as to cause shudders among those doing 
the work when they stop to think about it. 

But the mental-hygiene work “must go on.” It is of 
tremendous importance. The development of attitudes 
and the way these attitudes translate themselves into be- 
havior is every bit more important than the development 
of certain rather impersonal capacities and abilities. How- 
ever, the weight that should be attached to any factor in 
a situation of this sort is a function not of importance alone 
but of the reliability of our measurement of the factor. Is 
it realized that if two factors are by their nature equally 
important in affecting a composite, and if scores on the two 
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tests measuring these factors have the same dispersions, 
then if one test has a reliability of .96 and the other a relia- 
bility of .64, the former, statistically speaking, deserves 
about eleven times the weight of the latter? Now .96 
is not too high a reliability coefficient for a first-rate indi- 
vidual intelligence test. How is .64 as a measure of the 
reliability of social intelligence? Well, if we could always 
feel that our judgments of social intelligence were that 
reliable we might well be called optimists in clinical psy- 
chology. What is there to do? Shall we, therefore, take 
eleven times the obtained I.Q. and add one time the esti- 
mated S.Q. (social quotient) to get some one mechanical 
representation of the whole? Of course not. The pro- 
cedure would not only be a mistake from beginning to end, 
but our grand weighted average would be practically use- 
less, for we would not be able to give it a satisfactory name, 
without which we, being limited mortals, flounder terribly. 
Obviously, there is no immediate “way out.”” We must 
subjectively evaluate each element in the whole situation, 
taking into account: 

A. The importance of the factors in the case of the in- 
dividual under consideration 

B. The probable reliability of our estimates of the 
amounts of each factor involved 

C. And on the basis of these horribly subjective con- 
siderations we must combine the findings into, first, a 
diagnosis of the particular difficulty and, second, a program 
of remedial measures 
Certainly no easy task, but by no means a hopeless one! 

One of the most promising of the methods of synthesis 
has been developed by Drs. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
and is reported in their recently published 500 Criminal 
Careers. By studying the relation between some fifty fac- 
tors in the make-up, environment, and history of 500 young 
criminals who had been out of the Massachusetts reforma- 
tory five years (and of whom, incidentally, about 80 per 
cent were “failures” after their release), some six or more 
factors seemed particularly prognostic of success or failure 
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in the postreformatory and postparole periods. These diag- 
nostic factors were statistically combined into prognosis 
tables. On the basis of an individual’s weighted score, a 
judge in the case of a first offender, or of a recidivist, can 
determine the chances the individual in question has of 
becoming a “failure,” that is, a criminal later. These 
chances vary with the score from nineteen out of twenty 
chances of success to nineteen out of twenty chances of 
failure. 

Now it may be admitted at once that failure and success 
tables like these are not entirely perfect. But, to be slightly 
unfair, neither are automobiles, nor apartment houses, nor 
clinical psychologists. The question inevitably comes back 
to relative efficiency. We do not wish to do away with 
the skill of the judge, nor with the skill of the clinical 
psychologist. We wish to make more effective their work. 
At present, in many, probably most, courts the most impor- 
tant factor in sentencing is the seriousness of the current 
offense. This factor was found to have almost a zero 
correlation with later success or failure. It is most prob- 
able, I believe, that were the courts to use the Gluecks’ 
prognosis tables blindly and mechanically, they would do 
even much better work, from the standpoint of the offender 
and of society, than they are doing today. 

The moral of this for clinical psychology is not far to 
seek. Granted that clinical psychology is considerably 
‘more intelligent, in a very real sense, than our courts of 
criminal law, there remains a prejudice against mechaniza- 
tion of the work which is all right as long as there remains 
at the same time a real eagerness to mechanize it as far as 
possible, and then perhaps farther in order to be sure, by 
studying our results, that we really have not been too 
mathematical. 


NEEDED NEXT STEPS IN THE FIELD OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Some of the following suggestions as to next steps are 
mostly large research undertakings and probably the clinics 
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will not be able to handle them. But nevertheless it is 


suggested : 


1. That psycho-educational and mental-hygiene clinics should 
do more in the way of special subject disability. This for two 
reasons: (a) Some relatively well-validated and rather reliable 
techniques have lately been worked out in these fields and 
therefore something can be definitely done; (b) Undoubtedly 
many mental-hygiene cases could be aided by bringing the indi- 
vidual up to par in some of the important school subjects. 
Kelley found that individual idiocyncrasy in achievement on 
the different parts of the Stanford Achievement test was sur- 
prisingly large. Two thirds of the children showed one or 
more differences between parts of the test that were greater 
than could be accounted for by the known unreliability of the 
tests. Baker, in Detroit, found seven per cent of a normal 
group of children so seriously below par in one or more sub- 
jects as to justify a special coaching teacher. In our early 
over enthusiasm regarding the common elements in intellectual 
reactions, we tended, I believe, to underestimate the factors 
making for individual idiocyncrasy. We are not recognizing 
them more fully. It is not, of course, asserted that bringing, 
by remedial work, all of the child’s school subjects up to a 
uniform level will automatically make a well-adjusted young- 
ster. But it is asserted that just as it is eminently desirable 
to straighten out a youngster’s physical mechanism while labor- 
ing with primary difficulties of mental adjustment, so should 
it be in many cases very helpful to straighten out great irregu- 
larities in his academic profile. This is, of course, particularly 
true if the individual’s deficiency should happen to be found in 
an important school subject, such as reading. 

2. It is suggested that clinical workers should pay more 
attention than they have been to the reliability of their clinical 
techniques, particularly the psychometrics. It is inexcusably 
true that many clinical workers are using tests of such low 
reliability that in the individual case they are practically 
worthless. Even so excellent a manual as Dr. Bronner’s 
Manual of Individual Tests, while it reports obtained reliability 
coefficients on such of the described tests as furnish the data, 
in practically no case is it at all critical of the range in which 
the reliability coefficient was obtained, and you all know that 
in one range a test may give a reliability coefficient of .90 and 
another .50. Those tests that seem valid and diagnostic in 
their present relatively crude form must be refined and, prob- 
ably, lengthened in order to have reliability coefficients of 
which the use of them need not be eternally unsure. The 
clinical job is hard enough at best, for the clinician must 
subjectively combine a large number of measurements and 
observations in the optimum manner. Just in so far as the 
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observations and measurements are made more reliable, so will 
one source of error be removed from the clinical synthesis. 

3. It is suggested that the clinicians insist on more research 
being done in the complex field of the factors involved in the 
child composite. This is, of course, very easy to say and very 
hard to do. But the recent work of T. L. Kelley titled Cross 
Roads in the Mind of Man is a most stimulating approach 
to the matter. Kelley’s approach is terrifyingly mathematical, 
but his results are very stimulating. In opposition to the 
rather popularly accepted idea in the educational world, Spear- 
manian doctrine of a general intellective factor plus entirely 
specific factors, Kelley identifies several seemingly very im- 
portant large group factors. He calls them, though the names 
are unessential, verbal, numerical, speed, spatial, and memory. 
You will object that clinical psychologists, not misled by the 
Spearmanian simplification, have always known of these factors 
and have been measuring them for years. Maybe so, but we 
have never known, except on the basis of some armchair 
thought and a few scattered intercorrelations, that the tests 
we were using were actually measuring these separable group 
factors. Furthermore, as I have stated before, even if we 
had known that we were measuring a separate group factor 
the sketchy tests we use would certainly give us an almost 
hopelessly unreliable measure of it. The Stanford Binet, for 
example, has a reasonable reliability as a whole, but if we, in 
our clinical fashion, divide it up into memory tests, compre- 
hension tests, vocabulary tests, arithmetic tests, and so on, 
what becomes of our reliability? 

4. It is suggested that clinical workers insist that the re- 
searchers control their experiments. Slawson’s study of the 
delinquent boy did this. Lentz’s study of boys in the New York 
City truant school did this. When we do control our findings 
much of our supposedly diagnostic material appears worth- 
less. Why then, you ask, have we supposed that particular 
to be diagnostic? My only answer is that even in as young 
a field of knowledge as clinical psychology there is a heavy 
weight of tradition. Each new worker is trained by older 
ones. Lack of verifiable evidence results in much of the 
guesswork being crystallized and perpetuated. This is, at 
present, most true in the mental-hygiene field. Here our con- 
trolled verifications are almost wholly absent. They will come 
gradually, but in the meantime the clinical psychologist will 
have to keep doing two things: first, to use his techniques with 
the utmost caution (which he undoubtedly does at present in 

most cases), and second, to keep insisting that those in a posi- 
tion to do the research should check up on his most cherished 
techniques and beliefs. 
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EARLY VIEWS OF FUNCTION AS A CONDITION 
OF MENTAL HEALTH 


ADOLPH WILLIAM ALECK 


Today education and mental hygiene emphasize more 
and more the positive side; namely, function or doing. The 
far-reaching implications of function, or activity, as a con- 
dition of mental health have frequently been foreshadowed 
in the history of education. In a nontechnical sense the 
great teachers appreciated the significance of function for 
normal development and attempted to note the conditions 
upon which normal function depends. 

It may be argued that the struggle of modern man takes 
place within the circle of his age and that from this circle 
there is no escape. Some believe that from our age spring 
all our aspirations and to it all our endeavors return. It 
is sometimes assumed that the struggle grows out of the 
needs of the age and is carried on by its means. Another 
view suggests that, when we believe we are thinking for 
ourselves, the ages are in reality thinking through us. 
According to the latter view, if our aim is a comprehen- 
sive grasp of function, we must study the long history of 


Its development in education. 


One of the oldest known attempts to relate mental 
serenity and poise to function is represented by the yoga 
school of Indian thought. Function is the method, and 
the nature of function is highly complex and difficult, ac- 
cording to the ancient treatises on the subject. The asani, 
or postures, require long practice and involve the observ- 
ance of strict dietary and moral rules. Beyond doubt the 
asani may produce a superior physical type. However, 
the concept of function here is much broader, of course, 
than one may have been led to suppose. Yoga, for 
example, makes function central, since in this type of 
philosophy the way to happiness and well-being lies through 
action. From a pedagogical standpoint, the task of the 
guru is specially interesting as a method of attaining higher 
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levels of mental integration. As every student of Patanjali 
knows, the concept of function in the teachings of yoga in- 
volves a means to the end—the goal of pure, unselfish 
living. Megasthenes, who visited India immediately after 
the death of Alexander, was profoundly impressed with 
the health of the yogis. There seems to be good reason 
for critical study of function as defined in yoga—the genetic 
nature of function in this Indian philosophy and the con- 
cept of function as a condition of normal development as 
described in modern hygiene. The practical pedagogy of 
the guru, too, may be suggestive from the standpoint of 
whatever views we may hold in regard to the hygiene of 
instruction. Patanjali, who lived perhaps about 300 B.C., 
may, in general, be credited with the systematization of 
yoga practices, although the practices themselves are far 
older. Still older than Patanjali’s system is Sankhya, elab- 
orated by Kapila. Kapila is mentioned even in the Vedas. 
In Indian thought we find then an extremely ancient and 
elaborate concept of function as a condition of mental 
serenity and poise. Vivekananda writes that the first ra- 
tional system, the basis of all Hindu philosophy, is the 
system of Kapila. 

Among the few who have been called the supremely 
great figures in the world’s history is Confucius. Voltaire 
declared that there has been no legislator more useful to 
the human race than this ancient sage of China. Dawson 
has latterly pointed out that the system of ethics taught 
by Confucius nearly two thousand five hundred years ago 
“is well up to the standard of any system of ethics so far 
recorded.” The conception of good conduct as held by 
the master is functional in character. The dominant 
thought in this ethical system is what we may call a higher 
level of integration through normal activity. The aim of 
Confucius was to help man find and realize his better self. 
His emphasis was positive. His applications of the func- 
tional principle were genetic. In striking respects his views 
recall those held by Kerschensteiner of the ethically auto- 
nomous personality and its training. 
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Laocius, born some six centuries B.C., was a philosopher 
of transcendentalism. The Confucian notion of goodness 
through propriety was regarded by Laocius as basically 
false. Both philosophers make function an imperative of 
development. The nature of Tao, the central concept of 
Laocius’s teachings, is not clear and the master himself 
believed that this secret was incommunicable. Although 
his doctrine has sometimes been referred to as “the doctrine 
of inaction,’’ extreme care must be taken in order not to 
overlook the place Laocius actually gives to function as a 
condition of realizing integrated personality. His doc- 
trine of emotional control is no mere vagary, but a mode 
of function, of action. The master failed to embody his 
principles in a practical system. In Laocius’s doctrine of 
Taoism may be found interesting parallels to Plato, who 
a century and a half later comes to some of the same 
conclusions in the first book of the republic. 

A name likely to be less familiar to many students is 
that of Tschu-hi, the “prince of knowledge.” Four hun- 
dred years before the end of scholasticism this student of 
human affairs wrote a remarkable treatise on educational 
theory. Schmidt, the historian, reports that the dis- 
tinguished Chinese scholar in his theory anticipated not only 
Ratichius and Comenius, but the thought of German edu- 
cation that was to appear more than a hundred years later. 
Function was in Tschu-hi’s scheme a primary condition of 
development. He insisted everywhere on function. i 
view of function went beyond mere activity. He saw the 
developmental value of activity conditioned by a worth- 
while task. The relation of freedom to wholesome devel- 
opment, freedom as a condition of significant normal ac- 
tivity, he clearly recognized and, throughout, his point of 
view is genetic. His emphasis is upon attentive codrdin- 
ated activity. The treatise marks the need for consider- 
ing individual differences in the study of activity; tasks are 
to be suited to the needs and nature of the child. His/ 
interest in activity as a condition of normal development 
led him to consider special methods of stimulating to 
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activity the easily discouraged, the timid, the lazy, the 
over enthusiastic, and the indifferent students. On the 
whole, Tschu-hi in a nontechnical sense regarded function 
from a hygienic point of view. 

In Hebrew as well as in Indian and Chinese educational 
theory and practice activity is recognized as a condition of 
development. The great importance of doing is specially 
emphasized by the Mischna. Moreover, the Talmudic 
concept of activity is broad. The theory of activity is,/ 
connected with the economy and hygiene of learning. 
Normal alternation of rest and work periods, recognition 
of types of individual differences in ability, and emotional 
control are implied by function. The positive emphasis 
placed by Moses on function in terms of the sanitary code 
described in the Old Testament is an example of great 
legislation. The teaching plan and method of Jesus have 
been the subject of many books and articles. The posi- 
tiveness of Jesus’s method is familiar. He made function 
a condition of growth and development. 

To pre-Christian times belong the familiar names of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Names of other famous 
Greeks could be added, but this great trio stands apart. 
Health of mind was the primary aim of Socrates. He put 
training before instruction. Function, or doing, he made 
a vital condition of growth in wisdom and well-being. 
. Socrates has sometimes been called the inventor of the de- 
veloping method in education. The profound conception 
of function held by Socrates suggests a vision of die Tat 
as comprehensive in its scope as that expressed in Goethe’s 
Faust. Holt and others have written on the significance 
of the Socratic idea of doing and its relation to integration. 
In the teaching principles of Socrates we find an enlight- 
ened view of function as a condition of normality. The 
method of Socrates is so familiar that it need only be 
mentioned here. 

Plato in his republic makes activity an imperative. How- 
ever, he recognizes the genetic character of method. The 
manifoldness of function and its implications hold the in- 
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terest of Plato and he outlines a program of education 
based on activities through which the individual may realize 
his best self. The individual is regarded by Plato as a 
psychophysical being, and normality is looked upon as a 
functional rather than structural concept. The great ideal- 
ist, to whom the dyspeptic Carlyle referred as “a lordly 
Athenian much at ease in Zion,” saw activity as a condi- 
tion of life and health. In his own life Plato appears to 
have illustrated the lesson of hygiene. A modern his- 
torian tells us that Plato “represented in his person every- 
thing ideally Greek. He was a man of great beauty, a 
human Apollo, a man endowed with every physical and 
mental talent, and his moral character was almost ideal 
in its purposes.” Perhaps the Greek word which sug- 
gested the name “Plato” to Aristocles points to evidence 
that this modern estimate is a fair one. 

For mental hygiene the great importance of Aristotle 
may lie largely in his emphasis on scientific method, the 
systematic way of discovering reality in a technical sense, 
and on his remarkable application of that method. After 
Aristotle a decline in Greek thought set in, if Davidson is 
correct. So-called Greek thought of the post-Aristotelian 
period takes on a mythologic and peculiarly mystic char- 
acter. Stoicism, to be sure, seems to be an exception, but 
this type of philosophy is not Hellenic but Semitic in origin. 
A Hellenic exception may be Epicurus. Aristotle took a 
hygienic view of education. He made prevention a matter 
of fundamental importance, but he took a positive view 
of prevention. The genetic principle Aristotle made his 
guide in naming the conditions of normal activity through 
which mind and body were to be trained. Serenity and 
happiness he believed were to be found outcomes of normal 
living habits. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle made mean- 
ingful activity an imperative of development. A recent 
writer has pointed out that Aristotle took the psychophysical 
position which in our times has been represented most 
notably in Meumann’s pedagogy and by many schools of 
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psychology. The Greeks took their cue from an integra- 
tive principle which they termed a harmony. 

Function plays a part in Roman educational theory, but 
not in the Greek sense. A comparison of Greek and Roman 
educational theory reveals certain wide differences in the 
telic character of activity. After the death of Cato, Roman 
education takes on Greek characteristics, but the Roman 
did not become Greek. Among those whose pedagogical 
theories are of special interest are Cicero, Seneca, Quin- 
tilian, and perhaps Plutarch. Cicero took the position 
that education is an active process developmental in char- 
acter, although his educational aim is _politico-utilitarian. 
Seneca showed a grasp of the purposive-activity principle. 
Seneca emphasized a view frequently met in the history 
of man; namely, the view that the way to wisdom lies 
through the valley of suffering. It is a view of wisdom in 
arresting contrast with that held by the famulus Wagner 
in Faust. The externalities of activity, Seneca felt, must 
not be mistaken for or obscure the purpose of activitiy. 
Quintilian’s view of the orator, as described in his famous 
Institutes of Oratory, gives a major place to expression 
as a condition of normal growth. Oratory is not the end; 
it is merely the means of development. Like many other 
great teachers, Quintilian taught that normal social training 
is possible only in normal social groups. His educational 
plan is stated not in terms of any “rule-of-thumb” to be 
memorized, but a hygienic regimen to be followed. The 
Lives of Plutarch have been a stimulus to action in the 
service of great causes. Plutarch saw life in terms of 
achievement, not enjoyment, and we can only make con- 
jectures concerning his far-reaching influence over the cen- 
turies in the cause of purposive activity. 

A brief summary of some early views of function as a 
condition of mental health suggests several interesting 
points. First of all, the idea of activity as a condition of 
normal growth may be traced to antiquity. Second, in the 
earliest times we find students of education who noted the 
hygienic aspect of function and attempted to incorporate 
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in their plans for training a regimen making for health. 
Third, while the general principle of function is common to 
all great teachers, we discover considerable variation in 
the types of application suggested. Fourth, we find that in 
some form or other the great Indian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman sages recognized the psychosomatic 
character of function as a condition of life and health. 
Fifth, the emphasis of the great masters was positive. 
Sixth, from the earliest times the idea of function as a 
condition of health has been associated with the genetic 
point of view. Finally, the study of the manifoldness of 
activity and its subtlety may be useful for moderns as in- 
spiration or warning in their progress, as our Indian friends 
might put the matter, from the worm to Siva. 
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CLINICAL METHODS APPLIED TO TEACHING 


Lioyp N. YEPSEN 


It is the prime purpose of the school to devote its atten- 
tion to the production of citizens who will be able to function 
in the society in which they are placed. This decision, 
when made in the course of the evolution of society, was a 
significantly important one and led to the preparation of 
groups especially concerned with the presentation to the 
youth of those experiences and arts which the group as a 
whole had found essential. This, no doubt, made for 
economy of effort and allowed the taught to obtzin a greater 
fund of essential tribal lore and arts than was possible 
under any other system. 

The changes that have taken place in what is taught the 
learner have been in accord with the information and tools 
the elders of the group have opinioned it was necessary 
for the neophyte to have in order that he might at the 
proper time assume his place in the society of his fathers. 
The constantly shifting situation of society has placed 
a burden upon all those concerned with the young who will 
eventually take the place of the elders. Some have been 
unorthodox enough to suppose that it is possible for the 
adult to get along without information, as such, and tools, 
as such, if he has learned how to get along with his environ- 
ment. If that point of view is examined thoroughly, it is 
to be seen that it places a premium upon the individual who 
has no need for the experiences of the past or who possesses 
such a high level of ability that he can make for himself 
many of the major experiments of society without suffering 
too much of a loss of time. Directed activity, then, which 
includes a modification of the old emphasis upon tool sub- 
jects and ease of adjustment must be the way out of the 
difficulty. 

Man is forced to make continual adjustments. How he 
gets along, why he gets along, how he reacts, and why he 
reacts are fundamental problems in psychology. It is un- 
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fortunate for the average student that the so-called schools 
of psychology should confuse him. It is only after he 
reaches maturity that he appreciates that certain presenta- 
tions were only methods of study and not fundamental pre- 
cepts. It is for this reason that even the thorough student 
in a course in psychology may feel that his knowledge does 
not help him understand the man in the street. It is only 
after he is able to make a complete synthesis of his material 
that this understanding comes. He fails to appreciate 
that there are underlying and fundamental psychological 
laws for every segment of behavior he may witness. No- 
thing ‘just happens” in nature. The student may have 
been told that there is a certain law concerning falling 
bodies and, observing a feather falling, apply this law only 
to find that the object reverses its course and returns to the 
height from which it started at a speed greater than that 
attained during the period of downward movement. The 
learner may well say that the law does not apply, that there 
is something wrong. If he does not seek to find the cause 
of the sudden reversal, he is very much like the student 
who fails to find the reason for a sudden reversal of ex- 
pected action in the field of applied psychology. Group 
and individual reactions have psychological foundations. 
The failure to appreciate this may be one of the causes for 
much of the poor work done in fields which ignore or refuse 
to admit the need for such a background. 

All those concerned with the study and interpretation of 
human relationships; i.e., the relationships of one human 
to another or to any phase of the environment, may well 
apply the point of view of the clinical psychologist. That 
point of view is essentially analytical, pointing towards 
the demonstration of the reasons for a specified segment of 
the behavior continuum to have a certain aspect and to 
make prognostications regarding the probable future be- 
havior pattern we may expect to witness. The definite 
objective data of the carefully planned experiments of the 
past must form the foundation of the final understanding. 
This does not mean that the individual should be a clinical 
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psychologist, but he should find his point of view an excel- 
lent basis for orientation. 

The individual, the subject, or the situation should be 
studied in order to determine the causal factor or factors 
operative. The condition does not necessarily have to be 
a pathological or abnormal one, for much that we con- 
sider abnormal is but a deviation from the central ten- 
dency and is not a difference in kind but only a difference 
in degree. Unfortunately, there is a tendency to consider 
only a slight deviation as being without the range of the 
“normal group” and believe that it actually represents 
a different kind of contact. On the other hand, the cen- 
tral tendency idea may lead to a failure to recognize 
differences of a fine degree. Specific reactions, small seg- 
ments of the total reaction pattern, can be, at best, but 
symptomatic and must be considered in the light of the 
whole. 

The total relationship value will be determined eventu- 
ally. For this aid the statistician is of importance. He 
appreciates the need for careful study of the variables en- 
countered and the application of his rigid methods of 
analysis will develop the basic laws operating in the total- 
ity. This will ultimately lead to the development of 
formulas which will not obscure the individual but will 
enable us to see him with greater clarity. The stresses 
and strains will then be thoroughly understood and greater 
accuracy will be found in the delineations and prognosti- 
cations. 

Great teachers are clinical teachers. The teacher can 
apply clinical methods in her classroom and obtain better 
results, irrespective of what type of results we may con- 
sider necessary, by so doing. Every teacher can read with 
profit that greatest evidence of clinical teaching—the teach- 
ing of the so-called Savage of Aveyron by Itard. In his 
stirring example of untiring effort with a feeble-minded 
boy we find a constant recognition of the changing status 
of the pupil as the teaching slowly progressed. Mass 
instruction has, to a large degree, removed the opportunity 
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of close pupil-teacher relationship, but it has not entirely 
removed the possibility. Each teacher has it within her 
power to obtain some understanding of the equipment and 
needs of the individual pupil. The teacher of today is 
much more objective in the estimation of the type of pupil 
with whom she or he is dealing than the teacher of a gen- 
eration ago. It is not argued that the teacher should 
employ any of the special techniques for study since that is 
largely the job of the expert. She can put to active use 
the knowledge of individual differences and pupil varia- 
tion. If this is done, individualization is certain to follow. 
She knows that very little of the applied psychology that 
has been given her in her training period was not based upon 
actual experimentation. The most recent and authorita- 
tive text in educational psychology should be always 
within reach as a service manual to which she may refer 
when confronted with a problem in her teaching. Some 
one, somewhere, has previously met with the specific prob- 
lem or one similar to the one confronting her and data 
are available as to the findings. She must be able to 
observe critically and evaluate scientifically. 

Engines of a certain type and size will carry certain 
loads. If they are overloaded or are not handled properly 
difficulties are encountered. Children having certain abili- 
ties and backgrounds will make certain reactions. If they 
are not understood, difficulties are encountered. Does the 
teacher know anything regarding the learning rate of her 
children? Is she able even to approximate the differences 
existing between the individual pupils? This she would 
be able to do and would be expected to do if she took 
the clinical attitude towards her job. When learning diffi- 
culties appear, when the learner reaches a point where it 
seems that there is something operating to prevent learn- 
ing continuing at the proper rate, is the teacher able to 
identify the reason for the moment of nonlearning or must 
the pupil take the next step without the benefit of having 
cleared up the problem? The teacher would find definite 
aid if trained to analyze and solve the problem. Are 
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emotional difficulties found in the classroom or on the play- 
ground reported to exist in the home? Is the learner in 
danger of having increased a certain asocial attitude 
and of becoming a serious problem to himself when he 
leaves the school situation? Sufficient studies have been 
made of children of all types to enable the teacher who 
has the analytical attitude to make the proper delineations 
in order to overcome the difficulties. The teacher expects 
growth, expects accomplishment during the period of time 
the pupil is under her direction. This makes it necessary 
that some information be available so that she is able to 
evaluate pupil progress at any time. If learners can make 
the correct adjustments at all times the effectiveness of the 
school will be increased greatly. It is to be believed that 
the advance of the race would be so rapid that we would 
all stand aghast. 

This does not mean that the clinical method will serve 
only to increase the sum total of acquired subject matter. 
Other phases now being stressed but not studied scien- 
tifically will be brought out with equal emphasis. To go 
again to the education of the mentally inferior, we find 
that since the initiation of training for this statistically 
small group factors other than attainment have been con- 
sidered important. Appreciating the relative insignificance 
of this group in proportion to the problems presented the 
leaders saw early that there were things of more impor- 
tance than quantitative acquisition. They sought to de- 
velop the personality of the individual deviate. Working 
with a group of relative equality in ability it was seen 
that there were opportunities for differentiation in train- 
ing with attending differences in results. No great claims 
were made, or are now made, as to what was being done. 
They appreciated that the individual was able to get along 
better as more of a productive being in his group, that he 
required less supervision, and that his own happiness was 
greater. These were ends to be obtained quietly and with- 
out ostentation. ‘Those who were concerned with these 
problems knew how much strain and what types of strains 
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could be placed upon the subject and, through constant 
contact and accurate knowledge as to what differentiation 
was taking place, they built for their results. If education 
is to continue to be effective and to meet the demands of a 
changing world, it is extremely necessary that these other 
phases of the individual and his needs be considered. It 
is improper to assume, however, that the results are being 
obtained without definitely knowing and objectively demon- 
strating what advances are being made. 

It is difficult to obtain the scientific point of view without 
much regimentation. This the teacher must cultivate at 
an early stage in her career. The psychological founda- 
tions for all learning and adjustment must be understood 
and applied. Adaptation and flexibility will be found in 
the presentation and the school’s product as measured by 
better citizens will more than repay the teacher and the 
school adopting the clinical attitude. 
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THE STATUS OF INSTINCT 
CHARLES E. SKINNER 


Mr. Fay N. Pierce, a graduate student in the School of 
Education, New York University, is preparing a thesis on 
the subject of ‘The Status of Instinct in Psychology and 
Education.” The periodical literature and books in the 
fields of psychology and biology have been searched for the 
purpose of finding out what the authorities believe with 
respect to instinct. Leading psychologists and biologists 
in the country were asked to check a questionnaire which 
he had prepared and to comment on the topic. The data 
secured were classified, analyzed, and interpreted. In this 
paper, a few of the comments from biologists and psychol- 
ogists will be given, together with some of the results of 
the investigation. 

Instinct is primarily a biological concept that has become 
incorporated in the terminology of the functional psychol- 
ogists (e.g., James, Angell, Dewey, and Thorndike), com- 
parative psychologists, and child psychologists. The struc- 
tural psychologists, radical behaviorists, and Gestalt psy- 
chologists have either avoided the use of the term or 
limited its use to certain specific fields. Sociologists have 
been especially critical of the theory of instinct. The theory 
belongs to the fields of biology and psychology rather than 
to sociology. The sociologists in the wake of the struc- 
tural psychologists, radical behaviorists, and descriptive ex- 
perimentalists have performed a_worth-while service 
through their criticisms. They have caused the biologists 
and psychologists who use the term to reéxamine their data 
and think over again the entire problem. 

Let us examine some of the comments from the biolo- 
gists and psychologists and ascertain to what conclusions 
they lead us. 


I. The Biologists Speak 


I do not use the terms “instincts” and “habits” any more 
than I use the terms “designating the faculties of the mind.” 
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Animal action seems to me to be made up of instinctive and 
habit qualities. Practically every act is partly inherent; that 
is, instinctive and partly acquired from habit. Very few 
animal acts are pure instincts. The sneezing of a new-born 
baby is as much of an instinct as I can easily imagine and 
yet this is modified in later life, certainly, by acquired actions. 
I think you will see from what I say that I decline instinct 
and habit as descriptive of animal reactions although I admit 
that in every act there is an instinctive and habit element. The 
separation of these is, to my mind, somewhat artificial but 
reasonably convenient. The instinctive element is that with 
which an animal is born; the habit element is that which it 
acquires in later life, but whether the line of birth is so impor- 
tant as this implies is generally questionable in my mind. 

G. H. Parker, Harvard University 


In spite of the fact that instinct is in its manifestations one 
of the most complex things in nature, I think that in its genesis 
it arises from phenomena which are relatively much simpler. 
In brief, I look upon instinct as a more or less complicated 
chain of reflexes which are always associated with some sort of 
nervous system. Sometimes this chain of reflexes is a relatively 
short one, at other times it is more a net than a chain and is 
extremely complicated. But the element which is present in 
all instincts, so far as I know, is a reflex. Of course, this 
leaves reflex unexplained and the best that I can say with re- 
spect to this is that it is an automatic response conditioned by 
the organization of the living matter. 

E. G. Conkuin, Princeton University 


As a biologist I would define instinct as follows: A series 
of protoplasmic reactions initiated by external stimuli and 
effected without voluntary control. I would distinguish it from 
voluntary activity which is initiated from stimuli originating 
within the organism and which is under control. Such a defini- 
tion, I believe, would cover most of the reactions which we 
speak of as instinctive, as well as such concepts as “the inher- 
ited habit,” etc. 

Gary N. Catxkins, Columbia University 


The term “instinct” as used and understood by me signifies 
the more complex reflex forms of behavior of animals, appar- 
ently inherited or at least not known to be essentially modi- 
fied or influenced by the experience of the individual. It looks 
as if the learning of the race had been fixed in complex heredi- 
tary patterns of behavior like the simpler reflexes are fixed 
in the higher animals. Most of the complex behavior patterns 
are evolved through individual experience. 

A. J. Caritson, The University of Chicago 
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I would regard as instinct the manifestation of any behavior 
that is purely genetic. If you ask me how one is to tell 
whether a given behavior is genetic, the best I can do is to say 
that proof is obtained when all opportunity to learn the behav- 
ior has been prevented and when practically all individuals 
behave in the same way. 

A. FRANKLIN SHULL, University of Michigan 


Instincts are unconditioned reflex responses of the organism 
as a whole to specific internal and external stimuli, adapted 
to the preservation of the organism or the perpetuation of 
the species. The term “unconditioned” implies that the neural 
mechanisms involved are inherited as a functional unit. 

I would regard the instincts, therefore, as teleological mech- 
anisms which are not developed by training or experience, but 
are inherited and operate independently of voluntary control. 

W. H. Howe t, Johns Hopkins University 


Primary behavior, coming without previous experience, is 
what I take to be instinctive and to depend in higher animals 
on a specific arrangement within the nervous system. Primary 
behavior may be, in some cases, permanent and not subject to 
modification. In a large number of cases it can be modified 
and thus become secondary behavior for which complicated 


explanations are needed. ‘The possibility of the modification 
of some instinctive responses is one source of difficulty in 
dealing with the matter of instinct. 

Henry H. Donatpson, Wistar Institute 


An instinct is a definite mode of behavior that does not have 
to be learned and which is based on an inherited nervous pat- 
tern. This does not preclude the possibility of modification, 
improvement by practice, or inhibition. 

H. H. Newman, The University of Chicago 


The definition given by Lloyd Morgan in his book on instinct 
is, I think, approved by most biologists. 

Instinct is probably not easy to define precisely. Its usage 
seems to run all the way from repressing actions through a 
series that are tied up with endocrine changes to those in 
which the behavior is, in part at least, tied up with memory 
of previous experience and in which reactions dependent upon 
a conscious or unconscious memory of previous experiences 
play a part. 

I do not need to elaborate upon Lloyd Morgan’s definition 
but it is obvious that instinct is a popular term and we wish to 
use it as it is popularly used. If we don’t want to do that, then 
we should adopt a new term for the new ideas. Commonly 
we speak of a feeding instinct, of a sex instinct, of the instinct 
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of fear or self-protection. These would seem to be properly 
included, with others, in the popular term “instinct.” 
Cuaries P. Davenport, Carnegie Laboratory 


The primary problem regarding instinct is, at the moment, 
one of nominalism. The word “instinct” is a single unit, con- 
sidered as a word, but it is freely used as the label of a whole 
series of extremely diverse concepts. Little progress is likely 
to be made on the problem of instinct as long as this condition 
prevails. 

In my opinion the word “instinct” may properly and pre- 
cisely be used as the label of the concept that an instinct is the 
underlying cause or mechanism (not further or more pre- 
cisely definable in the present state of biological knowledge) 
which motivates particular acts or patterns of behavior of the 
organism as a whole, which are purposive (adaptive) in char- 
acter at their first appearance and, therefore, not dependent 
upon any prior process of individual or personal learning or 
experience. 

RayMOND Peart, Johns Hopkins University 


In my thinking, I have regarded instincts as actions, the pat- 
terns of which are either congenital or naturally developed in 
the course of individual existence—patterns which are more 
complex than those of the reflexes of sneezing, coughing, and 
so forth. 

I have tended to regard. instincts as the natural consequences 
of certain emotions, much as James and McDougall regarded 
them. It seems to me that the natural behavior of a person 
who is angry and attacks are good illustrations of the combi- 
nation of emotions and instincts. As I regard these manifesta- 
tions, they are not different in character from reflexes, but are 


much more complex. 
W. B. Cannon, Harvard University 


I consider as instincts automatic responses to environmental 
stimuli. The physical bases which are responsible for these 
responses are inherited. The complexity of the type of animal 
determines the number and complexity of its instincts; thus, 
the simplest condition occurs among the Protozoa. All of the 
activities of lower animals that prepare them for conditions 
in the future, which have never been experienced by them 
previously, are instinctive. Instincts may be modified by ex- 


perience to a certain extent in all animals. Such modifications 
involve reason. 


Rosert Hecner, Johns Hopkins University 


The term “instinct” has been used in so many different 
senses that it has. practically no meaning at the present time 
except as defined by the individual who uses it. 
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My practice at present is to apply the term, if at all, to be- 
havior patterns which are not acquired as a result of indi- 
vidual postnatal experience; that is, which are not learned in 
the ordinary sense of the term. They may be inherited or not. 
They may be acquired during prenatal experience or they may 
come to expression in later life as the body matures. Since 
inheritance, prenatal experience, and normal growth processes 
are very uniform for all members of a race or species, the 
instincts tend similarly to be uniformly manifested. List every- 
thing else in behavior, they are readily modifiable by personal 
experience. 

In general, those behavior patterns which are acquired after 
birth through personal experience, including well-established 
habits, are excluded from the category of instinct and reflex. 
The concept of instinct includes both inherited and acquired 
behavior, but the acquisition is in terms of biological factors, 
prenatal or postnatal, incidental to the heredity, growth, and 
maturity of the bodily organization as physiological processes. 
No sharp distinction can be drawn between late acquisitions of 
this sort which are not learned in the ordinary sense and 
learned through experience with environment, for normal 
growth is also a reaction to environment; and all learning is 
growth. 

The distinction between reflex and instinct, as thus defined, 
cannot be sharply drawn. In general, the “reflexes are imme- 
diate responses to stimulation and in most cases are probably 
inherited patterns, but a chain reflex grades into instinct with- 
out clearly defined boundary” (Loeb). 

This is a very unsatisfactory statement and I am somewhat 
in doubt whether the concept of instinct has any value any- 
where, either in biology or psychology, in the present state of 
knowledge. 

C. Jupson Herrick, The University of Chicago 


I would say that I find myself in the same difficulty which 
is apparently troubling psychologists and biologists with refer- 
ence to the term “instinct.” ‘This designation is used so loosely 
both by the laity and in technical application that it seems to me 
to have lost its value, if, indeed, it ever had any. 

Instinct is used to explain a certain type of behavior with- 
out, in any sense, being explanatory. In all of my studies of 
normal behavior I have studiously avoided the use of the word. 
To me it seems prejudicial. If, for example, I should call 
the crawling or props reaction of the new-born kitten or the 
swimming reaction made by such an animal immediately after 
birth instinctive, I should have prejudged these phenomena— 
whereas my real interest in the matter is to determine the 
neural mechanisms by which such reactions may be explained. 


It is possible that the term “instinct” may ultimately acquire 
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a definitive meaning, but, in its present status, I prefer not to 
use it in scientific description. 
FREDERICK TILNEY, Columbia University 


I do not believe that biologists have any great difficulty in 
defining the word “instinct.” To me the word has always 
meant “unlearned behavior.” Instinct is, however, much more 
than reflex action or a chain of reflexes. It is a persistent ten- 
dency which exists until the chain of reflexes has functioned 
-more or less in its proper order. ‘Thus the breeding instinct 
induces various courtship phenomena finally leading to copula- 
tion. Incidentally, the courtship of each species is more or less 
specific. The work which Coghill has been doing shows the 
nature of the hook-ups within the central nervous system. 
These bring instinctive behavior patterns to the different ani- 
mals. As every one knows, instincts may be modified and, fur- 
ther, they may be improved by training, but that is no reason 
why one should confuse instincts due to nerve muscle arrange- 
ments and due to learned behavior superimposed upon this 
instinctive ground structure. 

G. K. Nosie, Museum of Natural History 


II. The Psychologists Speak 


If the word “instinct” were not mentioned in psychology 
textbooks, I would never have any use for it, but merely dis- 
tinguish between original and learned behavior. 

To me, most of the so-called technical terms in psychology 
are mere “collective nouns” grouping together certain activi- 
ties on some common basis either in stimulus or response or 
both. 

L. R. Getsster, Randolph-Macon College 


1. There are in every organism a number of different inte- 
grated patterns of response which appear without opportunity 
for the operation of any process homologous to learning. 

a) The organization must have a structural basis 
b) The structure must be a product of developmental me- 
chanics 

2. The behavior resultant from these structural mechanisms 
has been variously classified as reflex, instinct, drive, emotion, 
innate tendency, innate capacity, etc. Ignorance of the phe- 
nomena has prevented any clear and satisfactory bounding of 
these classes and no satisfactory division will be possible until 
we know more of the physiological basis of the reactions. 

It is desirable to differentiate between activities which are 
established by growth processes and those which result from 
learning. The distinction may be of little value for educational 
psychology, but is important for those of us who are inter- 
ested in ontogeny and psysiology per se. 
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3. Usage limits the term “instinct” so that it cannot be ap- 
plied to all innately conditioned behavior. On the other hand, 
there is no agreement as to its restrictions. No one, therefore, 
can justly use the term in scientific writing without an exact 
definition of his own meaning. The term is, therefore, of no 
scientific value, but its various denotations are not less impor- 
tant. 

4. I should classify the problems of innate conditioning of be- 
havior as follows: 

a) Mechanisms producing specific codrdinated reactions to 
definable stimuli 


(1) Involving point to point conduction, as perhaps 
the scratch reflex 
(2) Mechanisms involving relational responses, as rec- 
ognition and reaction to female rat by male 
(common restriction of term “instinct’’) 
b) Mechanisms producing diffuse facilitation or inhibition 
(1) Central priming and studying mechanisms (e.g., 
striate and cerebellar functions) 
(2) Organic hungers 
(3) Diffuse changes in central nervous tone consti- 
tuting emotion 
c) Organic limitations of capacity 
(1) Inherent determination of the character of per- 
ceptual and logical organization 
(2) Limitation of capacity as by deficient cortical cell 
number 

The nature of the mechanism in each case remains to be 
discovered. The classification is based solely on the hunch that 
the phenomena in each group have a common physiological 
basis. I am inclined to apply the term “instinct” to a and b, 
since we have no other name for this category which includes 
most of the specific instances of behavior which have been 
termed “instinctive.” 

Concerning the innate behavior of man, I feel that no defi- 
nite statement whatever is justified by our present ignorance of 
the phenomena. 

K. The University of Chicago 


My view combines the following features: 

1. Inherited (innate) central mechanisms of few distinct 
types 

2. Aroused by specific (but variable) situations 

3. Leading to specific types of unrest (variable reflexes) 

4. Usually organized in chains (as in your No. 10) 

5. Relieved by specific (but variable) new situations intro- 
duced by the process 
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6. Unlearned and without foresight of end, but quickly modi- 
fied by individual experiences (usually) 
E. B. Devaparre, Brown University 


A term descriptive of forms of behavior determined by the 
interdependent action of heredity and environment in so far 
as such behavior is common to normal members of a species. 

L. CARMICHAEL, Brown University 


Instinct seems to me to denote an abstraction, which, as in 
the case of “heredity,” is useful for purposes of thinking about 
various aspects of behavior. 

I should like to recognize a distinction within instinctive be- 
havior of well-defined patterns of response, mostly reflexes, and 
the vague, powerful, and adaptive “urges,” “wishes,” or “psycho- 
logical pressures.” The latter seem to me much more impor- 
tant for education, but both exist or both are commonly em- 
braced in the term “instinct.” 

It seems to me that Child’s work on Physiological Founda- 
tions of Behavior makes the old instinct-environment distinc- 
tion appear rigid and out of date. Growth is a continuous 
adjustment, even when it seems to respond to inner stresses 
or determiners. 

Goopwin Watson, Columbia University 


The fact is that I have never used the word myself and have 
always supposed it to be a useless word in psychology. I was 
brought up that way by Titchiner, but in a very different at- 
mosphere at Harvard. I still feel the same way. The con- 
cept seems useless. 


Epwin G. Borinc, Harvard University 


My belief is that several different definitions will serve the 
purpose all right if consistently used. That is to say, a per- 
son could define instincts in any one of several different ways 
and tell a useful story about human or animal behavior. If 
one used a definition which made instincts, let us say, a very 
rigid type of behavior, then one’s list of instincts would be a 
relatively short one and one would usually have to say that 
the actual behavior observed any time after birth would be a 
mixture of inherited dispositions and acquired tendencies. If, 
on the other hand, one defined instincts in a rather liberal way, 
the lists and discussion would take a different form. Again, 
one’s definition might emphasize largely the behavior that is 
actually observed or some assumed underlying basis, such as 
connections in the nervous system. My point, in other words, is 
that any one of several definitions would do, provided a per- 
son’s whole account were written so as to reveal facts con- 
sistent with the definition. My marks, therefore, mean in gen- 
eral that while I might not myself elect such a definition I think 
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that a person could write a psychology, if he desired to, by 
using the definition indicated. Again, a person’s definition of 
instincts usually must conform to his general point of view 
in psychology. Thus the defintion used by Thorndike or 
Allport or McDougall simply would not fit well into the gen- 
eral system of the Gestalt psychologists. To ask which of 
the definitions is better is, in such a case, equivalent to asking 
which of the general accounts is the more useful. My own 
definition really amounts to a corollary of the general ex- 
planatory system which I have adopted. 
ArtHur I. Gates, Columbia University 


In brief, it seems to me that the value of instincts in educa- 
tion has just about disappeared. We may have to admit that 
all behavior originally and fundamentally has to develop out 
of reflexes and instincts. However, what might have been 
innate in behavior is overlaid by modification in response to 
adaptations to the environment from the very first day onwards. 
Consequently, whatever we find of human behavior is an entan- 
gled mixture of instinct and learning. It is impossible, there- 
fore, in my belief, to point to any one act and to say that it is 
instinctive because learning has had its part in determining 
everything that we do from infancy on. 

PercivAL M. Symonps, Columbia University 


1. A definition of instinct should first of all stress the fact 
that it is largely innate in character, but at the same time the 
adjective should not be used interchangeably for hereditary or 
inherited. The average concept stresses this point very strongly. 
The point should be added, of course, that instinctive acts are 
modifiable and, therefore, depart from their strict innate basis. 
When educative inhibitions have gone so far as to cancel cer- 
tain instinctive reactions, you will find cases which come more 
and more on the borderline where it will be hard to decide 
whether the response has the form of an instinctive pattern. 

2. An instinctive response should not be called simply a chain 
or pattern of reflexes. Here again we shall find borderline 
cases in which it will be difficult to decide as to whether they 
are complex reflexive responses or instinctive actions. Cer- 
tainly instinctive actions are based upon reflex responses, but 
they cannot be analyzed into them. New features are added 
when the animal is organized on an instinctive pattern. To 
this extent I think that the theory of configuration or Gestalt 
is useful. Psychology would have to discard the term “percep- 
tion” by the same logic because it is made up of simpler 
processes all genetically derived from them. 

3. In my own thinking, I reserve the term “instinctive ac- 
tion” for those objective situations which appeal to the organ- 
ism not as separate stimuli but as a perceived situation on the 
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conscious level. The term “reflex” does not take care of that 
type of action, but where the animal is conscious of a favor- 
able or unfavorable total situation without knowing the purpose 
of his responses and goes ahead to build, as does the beaver 
the dam, no one but a strict behaviorist would claim that the 
responses were adequate only to separate stimuli. The com- 
plex situation is presented and the complex series of acts 
results. 

4. That the act is purposive occurs, of course, only to the 
observer or to the human animal after or some time while he is 
instinctively reacting. A human person, for instance, may have 
at the same time the blind impulsiveness of the reactions to sex 
situations and feel perhaps in the background that he is doing 
the normal or beneficial thing for the race. But certainly, in 
animals lower than man purpose presumably never enters into 
the reaction. Of course, if one wishes to put in purpose here, 
there is no reason why one should not put purpose into every- 
thing. Perhaps we are more greatly tempted in the field of 
instinct because of the outstanding adequacy of many of the 
responses, but one might as well say that the beauty of a snow- 
flake under the microscope was meant to elicit the artistic im- 
pulses from man. 

CurisTIAN A. RuckmicK, State University of Iowa 


When I use the term “instinct” or “instinctive” I prefer it to 
mean a complex form of behavior favored by a congenital pre- 
disposition and made up by an integration of reflexes, learned 
muscular acts, and perceptions, the whole so organized as to pro- 
duce a complex form of psychophysiological behavior normally 
useful to the individual or to the species. 

G. M. Stratton, University of California 


An instinct is an inherited or innate psychological disposition 
which predisposes its possessor to perceive or pay attention to 
objects or impressions of a certain class and which, on percep- 
tion of such an object, determines emotional excitement of a 
specific quality and a train of activity tending to produce 
change of a particular kind in the creatures’ relations to the 
object. 

Witu1am Duke University 


COMMENTS 


1. Instinct is still an unsolved puzzle. The recent works 
of Lashley and Coghill, which show the nature or hook- 
ups in the central nervous system, promise to dispel much 
of the mystery and confusion that now exists. 

2. Instinct is a term very difficult to define. It refers 
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to “innate,” “unlearned,” “purely genetic behavior” com- 
mon to all normal members of the species. It is dependent 
upon organic structure and organization, or “central mech- 
anisms inherited as a functional unit,’’ which are “incident 
to heredity, growth, and maturity of bodily organization 
as physiological processes.”’ Instinct is ‘either congenital 
or comes to expression as the body matures.” Many biol- 
ogists and psychologists use the term to include all innate 
behavior. Whether the mechanisms of instinct are few 
and this type of behavior “rigid,” or many and the be- 
havior patterns much more flexible, is a disputed point. 
Both internal and external specific but variable stimuli pre- 
cipitate or arouse instinctive responses. Instinct is 
“adapted to the preservation of the organism or the per- 
petuation of the species.” 

3. Some biologists and psychologists make no distinc- 
tions between instinct and reflex; others differentiate. ‘“In- 
stincts are organized often in chains.”’ “Instinct is not a 
chain or pattern.” “Instinct is much more than a chain 
of. reflexes; it is more complex than reflexes.” “It is 
an integration of reflexes.” Instinct includes both reflexes 
and—what are educationally more valuable—“urges, 
wishes, and psychological pressures” (tensions or states of 
unrest which are relieved by new situations). 

4. Many biologists and psychologists believe the term 
“instinct”’ should be retained. ‘‘In its complexity, instinct 
cannot be reduced to simple terms.” “It is a valuable de- 
scriptive concept.” “It is useful for purposes of thinking 
about various aspects of behavior.” “It is a popular term 
that has become a part of our literature.” 

5. An increasing number of leading biologists and psy- 
chologists regard the term as of doubtful value or even 
as useless. “It stands for so many conflicting concepts.” 
“It is difficult to define as the term is used in so many 
different ways.” “It has no use in scientific description.” 
“It is of diminishing value in scientific description.” ‘‘Of 
no use in descriptive experimental psychology.” ‘A loose 
and ambiguous term.” “It is not an explanatory concept.” 
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“Some recent studies raise considerable doubt about the 
claims of the so-called instinct-psychologists.”’ 

6. Instinctive behavior often “gets overlaid by modifi- 
cations in response to adaptations of the individual to the 
environment from the very first day onwards.” What we 
find of human behavior is ‘‘an entangled mixture of instinct 
and learning.” Therefore, the term “instinctive” appears 
to be preferable to “instincts.” It is used to describe ‘“‘a 
certain type of behavior without in any sense being explan- 
atory.” “The learned is superimposed upon instinctive 
ground structure’ (nerve-muscle arrangements). 

7. Some authorities believe instinct is on the conscious 
level while reflex is not controlled by consciousness. Some 
believe that while consciousness is present, the act is ef- 
fected without voluntary control. 

8. Many believe that no sharp line of demarcation exists 
between reflex and instinct, and between instinct and learn- 
ing. Some believe that the instinct theory is applicable to 
animals but not to man; others hold that there is no break 
between animals and man. 

9. Summary. Fundamental behavior patterns and ten-. 
dencies, known as “‘instincts,”’ do exist. The term “‘instinct” 
serves as a practical and descriptive function by denoting 
innate patterns that are more complex and more easily 
modified than those in the case of reflexes. For strictly 
scientific purposes, the term has little or no value as it is 
used in many different ways and as a typical “cloak or 
cover” term. It does not explain, therefore an increasing 
number of biologists and psychologists are turning away 
from its use. Just now, both psychologists and biologists 
are on the fence, although indications point strongly to- 
wards abandonment of the term for scientific purposes. It 
remains for future experiments to determine whether we 
will keep the word or drop it. 


. 


THE CONTENT AND OBJECTIVES OF 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Epwarp L. Kemp 


Educational psychology is an amorphous subject; its par- 
ticular province is ill-defined and its specific outcomes are 
matters of conflicting opinion and controversial dispute. 
Moreover, the multiplicity and diversity of its endeavors 
and purposes jeopardize the optimum benefits of educa- 
tional psychology as a professional instrument by dissipat- 
ing its effectiveness in too many directions. The demands 
added to its accumulated burdens are often paralleled by 
the exaggerated expectations of those who turn to it for 
aid. As the heir of countless investigations into innu- 
merable things, educational psychology has become a 
professional omnibus. 

The content of the subject has been derived from many 
sources in rapidly developing fields against an ever 
changing pedagogical background. It has been built up 
under a variety of influences (e.g., the several schools of 
psychology) by teachers in colleges and _ universities. 
Almost invariably and inevitably the interest or major field 
of the writer has determined the kind and amount of the 
material included in a book or taught to classes, and the 
emphasis given to the items comprising either or both of 
them. Many of the topics, or their treatment, have be- 
come traditional and frequently many are academic and 
singularly divorced from actual classroom problems and 
needs. 

The subject matter has been adopted largely from the 
several divisions of general psychology, from experimental 
studies of many kinds, and from educational and intelli- 
gence testing and measurement. The more recent and in- 
creasingly important field of mental hygiene has con- 
tributed topics and has influenced points of view. A more 
acute and widespread realization of the importance of per- 
sonality training for adjustment to the exigencies of con-v 
temporary life has served to enhance consideration of this 
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aspect. The principles of conditioning moral and social 
reactions are now recognized as being fundamentally 
similar to those basic in the learning of number combina- 
tions, handwriting, or reading. Thus, there has been a 
progressively accelerated expansion of the subject that is 
many-sided and pronounced. 

In such a setting it was inevitable that there should have 
come about marked variations in what is included in the 
subject, and decided differences of opinion as to its pe- 
culiar objectives. Worcester’ in an investigation of first 
courses in educational psychology reports conclusions cor- 
roborative of this point. After a study of the most widely 
used textbooks at that time, he found that the two leading 
ones, by Starch and by Gates, agreed to the extent of only 
about 33 per cent. He found, however, much less real 
agreement. Thus Gates, following Thorndike, treats the 
subject of instinctive response at length, while Starch de- 
votes but a brief chapter to it in which he refutes educa- 
tional doctrines founded on instinct. Starch devotes 14 
per cent of his text to transfer of training; Gates gives 4 
per cent. Some topics treated at length in one are not 
to be found at all in the other. A text then ranked third 
in use, Introductory Psychology for Teachers by Strong, 
was so different as to make adequate comparison impossible. 
Strong gives 35 per cent of his space to individual differ- 
ences; Gates and Starch each use about 5 per cent. Strong 
practically omits transfer of training. Similar divergen- 
cies were found in the case of Pyle’s Psychology of Learn- 
ing. Worcester also found in an intensive examination 
of twelve leading texts in the field that the only topic 
discussed by all of them under the same name is instinct. 
He declares that ‘‘one would be somewhat put to it to dis- 
cover five texts on supposedly the same subject which vary 
more than these do.” 

Worcester also reports findings on the examination of 
course outlines received from ten colleges and universities. 


1 Dean A. Worcester, “The Wide Diversities of Practice in First Courses in Educational 
Psychology,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, XVIII (January 1927), pp. 11-17. 
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His analysis of these revealed a diversity as great as that 
found in the texts. In his conclusion he writes: “The 
present condition of the course, taken at large, seems almost 
chaotic, and a vigorous attack upon the problem by edu- 
cational psychologists appears imperative.’ 

Conditions in this respect have not altered greatly since 
1927. The recent texts titled under educational psychol- 
ogy continue to exhibit a wide range in content, point of 
view, topic selection, and nature and extent of treatment. 
Examples are such textbooks as by Monroe, DeVoss, and 
Reagan (1930); by Trow (1931); Wheeler and Perkins 
(1932) ; and by Hollingworth (1933). 

It is thus apparent that the problem for teachers of edu- 
cational psychology is to make use of the materials of 
most worth and to formulate courses more productive of 
discernible professional outcomes. On the one hand teach- 
ers are engaged in definite instructional activities; on the 
other, is a subject which should. qualify as an applied 
science of the most direct kind. This suggests that efforts 
may well be addressed to the achievement of four objec- 
tives: (1) to delimit the subject more precisely; (2) to 
clarify its distinctive aims; (3) to secure better selection 
and organization of content; and (4) to establish a closer 
and sounder articulation between the content and school 
situations by a more judicious determination of what is 
most functionally indispensable and what might advan- 
tageously be eliminated or modified. All of these are of 
major importance in the formative stages of a compara- 
tively new field and in a subject characterized by such 
rapid and diversified growth. 

The most elaborate and ambitious program to revise and 
vitalize educational psychology along the line just indicated 
is that reported and described in the Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study (The University of Chicago 
Press, 1929), and directed by W. W. Charters and Douglas 
Waples. 

The writer attempted in a recent investigation to secure 
information that would aid in evaluating the content of 


3 Ibid., p. 17 
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educational psychology in the light of teaching needs. The 
facts and principles of the subject were selected by an ex- 
amination of the textbooks in the field and were finally 
expressed in the form of 264 distinct items. These items, 
suitably organized into units and sections, were printed 
in check lists. A scale of evaluation provided four ratings: 
major importance, average value, little value, omit item. 
Columns for checking these values after each item were 
provided in the printed list. 

The check lists were sent to the superintendents of every 
city in the United States with a population of 15,000 or 
above. They were asked to have the lists checked by who- 
ever could best meet the two following requirements: direct 
supervisory contact with the classroom work of teachers, 
and an adequate knowledge of educational psychology by 
recent study. Evaluations were also secured from class- 
room teachers themselves. Satisfactory returns were 
received from 120 important and representative cities in 
43 States. 

The evaluations presented in the check lists by the quali- 
fied supervisors and teachers reveal that major importance 
is attached to about only 35 per cent of the 264 items. 
These comprise facts and principles bearing a dynamic 
relationship to the teacher’s skill and insight in his work 
or in his grasp of the subject itself. The agreement exhib- 
ited in assigning the several values indicates that the prac- 
tical workers in education share mutual convictions on the 
relative importance of much of the subject’s content. 

What, first of all, should be restricted or omitted in 
educational psychology? The supervisors and teachers 
assign little value to controversial, academic, and technical 
items. These are well illustrated by such topics as instinc- 
tive responses, heredity versus environment, problems on 
intelligence, statistical calculations, schools of psychology, 
construction of learning curves, and theories of psycho- 
logical occurrences. Similar disapproval is directed towards 
items dealing with experimental techniques and reports of 
original studies and evidence. The value of many items 
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on the receiving, connecting, and reacting mechanisms, and 
the biological background of the organism is discounted in 
this subject. Finally, the evaluations indicate that the 
subject should not try to embrace educational and intelli- 
gence testing and measurement, methods and techniques, 
and topics intensively treated in specialized courses. 

What, secondly, do the educators consider especially 
useful in educational psychology? The items rated of rela- 
tively high or major importance indicate that more efforts 
should be made in showing the definite ways in which the 
subject is related to classroom problems and activities, its 
specific aims, and the nature of education as a psychological 
process. Emphasis should be given to the scientific ways 
in which facts are collected and to objective methods. The 
contributions of notable men in the field and some of the 
major historical trends are also considered helpful in put- 
ting the student in possession of a more enlightening con- 
ception of the nature of educational psychology. 

As to the biological basis of behavior and learning, the 
substance of the ratings restricts most value to the role of 
the sensory organs, the features of the nervous system 
necessary to show the neural basis of learning, the influence 
of the endocrine glands, and the mutual importance of 
heredity and environment in individual development and 
schooling. The subjects of innate patterns, motivation, 
and feelings and emotions are rigorously limited to prac- 
tical usage and application in the educative process. 

The evaluators leave no room for doubt that they con- 
sider the learning process to be the fundamental task of 
educational psychology. Of major importance are the na- 
ture and analysis of learning, the laws of learning, and, 
above all, the principles of economy and guidance in learn- 
ing and the specific factors affecting pupil progress. The 
items on how to study and direct learning, the ways of 
securing helpful transfer of training, and the relation of 
habit to life and learning are recommended highly. 

Few would dispute that the learning process constitutes 
the fundamental and integrating unit of educational psy- 
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chology. All other topics should subserve this objective 
and derive retentiveness and relevancy through systematic 
associations with it. Failure in this respect accounts for 
much of the incoherence ramifying throughout the subject. 
Individual differences should be dealt with effectively, 
according to the evaluations, with emphasis on their ac- 
commodation by suitable school provisions. This should 
include the needs for, and uses of, tests for ascertaining 
differences in school achievement; but details of intelligence 
and achievement tests and scales should be left to other 
courses. Much uncertainty is reflected in the rating of dif- 
ferences in personality traits and their measurement, but 
this phase too is not considered the work of this subject. 
Items concerned with factors in mental efficiency, such 
as fatigue, and in personal integration and adjustment were 
favorably rated when significantly related to school behav- 
ior and performance. This unit concluded the check list. 
The findings in the foregoing study at least provoke the 
suspicion that the materials in educational psychology might 
well be reduced and profitably revised in the interest of 
more professional concentration. Certain topics now 
treated at more or less length should be left to other 
courses. We conclude that the dominating concern of the 
subject in training teachers should be the principles in ac- 
cordance with which the changes desired in education can 
be produced most efficiently. Such concern requires an 
understanding of the learner and a never ending analysis 
of the mental or motor acquisitions comprising the subjects 
of instruction. To this end there must be a perennial quest 
for the materials and for modes of presentation that will 
yield the fullest possible transfer to teaching activities. 
These materials must be organized in sequential relation- 
ships and given time allotments that will ensure the op- 
timum results. ‘‘So to sum up, we must always think of 
teaching as an art whose aim is the direction of learning. 
And psychology is the science which most typically and inti- 
mately supports and assists the artistic enterprise, by 
giving us insight into the nature and conditions of effective 


learning.’”* 


‘James L. Mursell, The Psychology of Secondary School Teaching (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1933), p. 6 
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HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS’ FAMILIARITY WITH 
THE WORLD TODAY 


E. R. Woop 


A brief report of the results of two tests based on the 
world today administered to select groups of Ohio high- 
school seniors is presented. The first test was adminis- 
tered April 19, 1930, to 2,922 seniors and the second test 
March 21, 1931, to 3,678 seniors. In presenting the re- 
sults the author is aware of the many limitations. How- 
ever, when the limitations are all thrown aside there are 
values worthy of consideration. 

In order that the reader may understand more fully 
the purpose and nature of the tests as well as the circum- 
stances under which the tests were used the following facts 
are given: ‘“The World Today” was but one part of the 
general scholarship test. The other parts of the general 
scholarship test were: (1) mathematics (arithmetic, alge- 
bra, plane geometry) ; (2) English (fundamentals, Amer- 
ican and English literature); (3) history (United States, 
world, and Ohio history) ; (4) science (physics, chemistry, 
general science, biology). Each senior was required to take 
the entire test consisting of the above five parts. Three 
and one-half hours’ time was given. This was an adequate 
amount of time to give each pupil an opportunity to do all 
he could without being forced by time. 

The high-school seniors who had been selected by their 
respective high-school faculties as being the best students 
participated. The faculty members were urged to take 
into consideration, in addition to scholastic standing, the 
student’s future promise, attitude, ideals, and behavior. 

The Ohio State Department of Education was interested 
in stimulating sustained scholastic endeavor during the 
high-school years in the selection of the seniors of highest 
standing and in putting these students in contact with the 
colleges and universities that the students desired to enter. 
Administrative machinery was set up by the department 
whereby this could be done. The department was inter- 
ested in encouraging institutions to provide scholarships 
for those deserving students who were eligible and who 
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desired to enter the Ohio colleges and universities. It be- 
came the duty of the institutions to actually award the 
scholarships. 

The State Department of Education determined who 
the students were in the upper five per cent who took the 
general scholarship test. Each student was asked to indi- 
cate the college or university he desired to enter. After 
these facts were collected, each college was sent the name 
and address of each student who expressed a desire to 
enter the institution. Each college granted scholarships to 
as many of these students in the high five per cent as it 
could. Regardless of what a senior did on the test, the 
senior’s name and address was sent to the president of 
the institution the student desired to enter. To be eligible 
for consideration the student was required to be in the 
upper fourth of his graduating class. 

The department suggested to the colleges and universi- 
ties that the following strings should be tied to each 
scholarship. The provisions safeguarded the institution 
and at the same time threw responsibility on the student 
who accepted a scholarship. The scholarship was good 
until expiration if the student’s scholastic record, as well 
as his behavior, attitudes, ideas, and ideals were high. In 
case the student failed to meet his obligations, the college 
was not obligated to the student. 

The test was held in each county. A committee of three, 
consisting of the county superintendent and two members 
appointed by the director of education, administered the 
test. Complete directions for administering it were sent 
to each member of the committee several days before the 
designated date. All tests were scored and rescored by 
this committee. They were later scored again by the State 
Department of Education. 

A certificate of award or merit was presented to each 
pupil who was placed in the high fourth of each county 
group of contestants. The eighty-eight:. counties were 
grouped into five districts. A certificate of award was pre- 
sented to each pupil who was placed in the high ten per 
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cent of each district. Each pupil who was placed in the 
high five per cent of the State was presented with a State 
certificate of award. 

These certificates of award, mere pieces of paper, are 
to be found in every part of Ohio. They are in the homes 
of all classes. In many a home during the past three years 
these awards have been about the only ray of hope. There 
are hundreds of these outstanding boys and girls who are 
in college this year who would not be there had not this 
road been opened. Many received scholarships, others 
found work, and the largest number found college presi- 
dents and faculty members interested in their future and 
willing to assist them long before they appeared on the 
campus. 

The influence reaches farther than those seniors who 
participated. Just as soon as local, county, district, and 
State recognition had been given these seniors, in addition 
to scholarships awarded by colleges and universities, the 
pupils who were juniors, sophomores, freshmen, eighth-, 
and seventh-year pupils began to look forward to the time 
when they would be seniors. They not only began to look 
forward but to prepare for that time. New long-time 
goals were set up. No longer was the goal just a grade. 
The pupils desired to obtain a mastery of the subject. On 
their own initiative they went back over the essential prin- 
ciples of previous courses. They were anxious to go far 
beyond the classroom assignments. It has, in brief, stimu- 
lated an intensiveness, a thoroughness, a mastery, a wide 
range of interests, and a purposefulness among the high- 
school pupils. 

The previous paragraphs give the reader an idea of the 
nature of the tests and the conditions under which the 
tests were administered as well as the selection of the sen- 
iors and the long-time interest the seniors had in the general 
scholaship test. 

“The World Today” (current events) was included as 
one part of this general test because it was the conviction 
of those connected with the State Department of Education 
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that at least the upper one fourth of the graduating class 
should realize that they were living today; that these boys 
and girls should be interested in the world of today and 
its problems; that they should understand what the past 
has accomplished that may contribute to solve the problems 
of today; that this should be one of the major outcomes of 
the secondary schools. 

“The World Today” tests used in April 1930 and in 
March 1931 were constructed by Harrison M. Sayre, man- 
aging editor, American Education Press. The questions 
were based upon the important events which occurred be- 
tween September first and the date of the test. State, 
national, and international events of a political, social, in- 
dustrial, economic, religious, and educational nature were 
included. The test used in March 1931 was a parallel and 
equivalent form in so far as it is possible for one who is 
a master of the subject matter so to construct. There were 
three parts to the test of 1930. There were three cor- 
responding parts to the two tests. Part one was a 
matching test. The name of each of fifteen persons who 
had been prominent in the news during the school year 
was to be matched with the appropriate reference. Part 
two was a multiple-choice test consisting of ten test items. 
Part three consisted of fifteen questions. Each question 
could be answered by a word or phrase. 


TABLE I 


QUARTILE VALUES OF THE PER CENT CORRECT ON ITEMS 
OF THE 1930 AND 1931 “THE WORLD TODAY” TEST 


Per Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent Correct 
Correct Correct on the 1931 
Group on the 1930 on the 1931* Boys Girls 
60 75 82.5 68.8 
ee 36.7 60 46.8 
een 19.2 31 30 28.5 
3-86 2-92 3-98 1-87 
Number of test items 40 40 40 40 
Number of pupils. . .2,922 1,015 455 560 


* 3,678 pupils took the test. The 1,015 pupils constituted a 
dependable sample. 
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Table I is read in the following manner: Each of ten 
test items (%4 of 40) were answered correctly by at least 
60 per cent of the 2,922 pupils of the 1930 group. Each 
one of thirty of the test items (34 of 40) was answered 
correctly by less than 60 per cent of the 2,922 pupils. Each 
one of twenty test items was answered correctly by 36.7 per 
cent of the pupils. Each one of ten test items was answered 
correctly by less than 19.2 per cent of the pupils. One half 
of the test items was answered correctly by between 19.2 
per cent and 60 per cent of the pupils. The reader will 
have no difficulty in making further interpretations. 

It is quite evident that the results for 1931 are much 
better than the results for 1930. The writer is convinced 
that it is representative of what happened as a consequence 
of introducing the test in 1930. During the school year 
1929-1930 many of the schools did not make any provision 
for “The World Today” (current history). Books in 
which the facts of yesterday are presented are the sources 
used by pupils in securing facts. As soon as the test had 
been taken in April 1930, an immediate interest was cre- 
ated in the world of today. The science, history, English, 
and mathematics teachers became aware of the world to- 
day. A new world opened to the boys and girls in many 
schools. 


II 


MEDIAN VALUES OF THE PER CENT CORRECT ON ITEMS OF EACH 
PART OF THE 1930 AND 1931 “THE WORLD TODAY” TEST 


Per Cent Per Cent Number of 
Correct Correct, 1931 Test Items 
Part 1930 1931 Boys Girls in Each Part 


I 47.5 62.5 71.3 51.3 
II 51.7 78.3 81.3 70.0 
III 21.3 32.5 37.5 


Table II is read in the same manner as Table I, with 
the exception that only the value of the median is given 
for each part of each test. The values in this table assist 
in substantiating the statement that the results for 1931 
are better than those for 1930. The results of the test 
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given in 1932 indicated improvement over the results for 
1931. 

The fifteen test items of Part I of the 1930 and 1931 
tests are presented together with the per cent of the seniors 
who were able to match each name with the appropriate 
reference. The items have been rearranged according to 
the per cent of students who gave the correct answer. 


Tas_eE III 


PER CENT OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO EACH TEST ITEM OF PART I 
OF THE 1930 ANp 1931 “THE WORLD TODAY” TEST 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Correct 1930 Correct 1931 

86 Madame Curie 92 Bobby Jones 

81 James J. Walker 89 Ignace Paderewski 

80 Ramsay MacDonald 79 John J. Pershing 

78 Gandhi 78 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
77 Charles Evans Hughes 73 Dieudonne Coste 

71 Ortiz Rubio 72 Sinclair Lewis 

62 Tardieu 68 William Tilden 

50 Primo de Rivera 62 Adolph Hitler 

47 Patrick J. Hurley 52 William N. Doak 

40 Martha Berry 48 Aristide Briand 

25 Wickersham 34 Elihu Root 

22 Elihu Root 32 Henry P. Fletcher 

18 Admiral Byrd 27 Colonel Arthur Woods 
16 Alexander Legge 26 Earl of Bessborough 
15 R. R. Moton 10 Philip La Follette 


The fifteen test items of Part III of the 1930 and of 
the 1931 tests are presented. 


Taste IV 


PER CENT OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO EACH OF THE TEST ITEMS OF 
PART III OF THE 1930 AND THE 1931 “THE WORLD TODAY” TEST 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Correct 1930 Correct 1931 

58 Who is Secretary of 62 What great American 
State? scientist is experiment- 


ing in golden rod as a 

source of rubber? 
41 Who is the president of 61 Who is presiding of- 
Germany? ficer of the National 
House of Representa- 
tives? 
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TasLE 1V—Continued 


PER CENT OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO EACH OF THE TEST ITEMS OF 
PART III OF THE 1930 AND THE 1931 “THE WORLD TODAY” TEST 


38 In what country has a 


dictatorship recently 
been abandoned? 


How many known plan- 
ets are there? 


Who is the oldest Jus- 
tice ever to have served 
on the Supreme Court 
bench? 


Which nation today has 
the second largest colo- 
nial empire? 

Which nation lays great- 
est emphasis on “secur- 
ity” as a necessary con- 
dition to reducing arm- 
aments? 

To what nation in the 
Caribbean did President 
Hoover send an inves- 
tigating commission? 
What river was recent- 
ly opened to commer- 
cial navigation? 

At the Naval Confer- 
ence, which nation be- 
sides France objected to 
the abolition of the sub- 
marine? 

What prominent states- 
man advocates the abo- 
lition of the food block- 
ade as a weapon of 
warfare? 

What person or insti- 
tution hereafter will! 
collect and disburse 
German reparations? 


43 


How have the Eastern 
railroads moved to elim- 
inate wasteful competi- 
tion? 

Who are the 
States Senators 
your State? 
What was the greatest 
dirigible disaster of the 
year? 


United 
from 


What is a lame-duck 
session of Congress? 


What State elects its 
members to Congress in 
September instead of 
November? 


What country sent the 
first aerial squadron 
across the Atlantic? 


How has the unemploy- 
ment crisis affected our 
immigration policy? 
Name three important 
commodities which have 
suffered a severe drop in 
price because of over- 
production ? 

What new Nicaraguan 
policy has been an- 
nounced ? 


At what time has the 
Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee prom- 
ised to take action on 
the World Court? 


= 35 40 
32 39 
26 37 
19 31 
9 19 
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PER CENT OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO EACH OF THE TEST ITEMS OF 
PART Ill OF THE 1930 AND THE 1931 “THE WORLD TODAY” TEST 


3 What rather new form 8 What large corporation 
of banking has caused has announced a plan 
President Hoover to combining industrial in- 
suggest a careful inves- surance and old-age pen- 
tigation, looking to- sion? 
wards laws for its con- 
trol? 

3 What does President 8 Instead of a Federal 
Hoover consider to be dole, what form of re- 
the “balance wheel” of lief, in general, does 
industry, its mainstay President Hoover ad- : 
against a threat of de- vocate ? 
pression? 

3 In what land was there 2 Name two members of 
serious threat of inter- the Wickersham Com- 
national warfare last mission, in addition to 
winter? the chairman. 


It is quite evident that the results for 1931 are much 
better than the results for 1930. The writer is convinced 
that it is representative of what happened as a consequence 
of introducing the test in 1930. During the school year 
1929-1930 many of the schools did not make any provision 
for “The World Today” (current history). Books in 
which the facts of yesterday are presented were the sources 
used by pupils in securing facts. A new world was opened 
to the boys and girls in many schools. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current 
research projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
‘projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociologists. Cor- 
respondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


A STUDY OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE SCHOOLS AND 
JUVENILE COURTS 


The Committee of the National Probation Association 
(mentioned in the April issue of THE JoURNAL by Marjorie 
Bell) to study the relationship between the school and the 
juvenile court in the prevention and treatment of delin- 
quency grew out of frequent discussions and conferences 
of the relative responsibility of the two agencies. 

The objective of the group is expressed in the question 
“What is the responsibility of the school and the court in 
the prevention and treatment of delinquency?’ To deter- 
mine this we need to know more of the working relation- 
ships between the two and policies in both school and court 
which in various localities have operated successfully to 
reduce delinquency and to reach it at an early stage. A 
study of these problems in specific instances and dissemina- 
tion of the information would promote the most progres- 
sive and practical methods of controlling delinquency. 

There is, in many parts of the country, great dissatis- 
faction with traditional school systems which give little 
recognition and individual attention to subnormal children, 
truants, and incipient delinquents. On the other hand, the 
bringing of truant and mildly delinquent school children 
to the juvenile court is deplored. Methods should be 
studied for early effective treatment of these children in a 
nonpenal way, both by the school and the court. 

It is planned to make a series of field studies of working 
relationships between schools and courts in communities of 
various types. A group of such studies made available to 
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the public will advance the general understanding of juve- 
nile behavior problems besides serving as a practical guide 
to improve techniques for the agencies immediately con- 
cerned. The following statement of methods and procedure 
for the proposed study has been formulated by the Com- 


mittee. 
1. A study of the existing facilities of the school and the cur- 
rent practices in detecting and handling delinquency problems in 
the school. This would include a consideration of the use of 
clinical facilities and whatever social program is found in the 
school system, as in the attendance department, visiting-teacher 
service, special classes for problem children, etc. 

2. A corresponding review of the juvenile court, its facilities 
and its method of handling delinquency cases in the school 
group 

Studies in either 1 or 2 would not be limited to truancy 
cases, but, inasmuch as truancy is the outstanding symptom of 
school maladjustment and the beginning of delinquency, there 
would be special emphasis on this feature of the problem. 
Contact with other agencies whose work touches the delin- 
quency field would be necessary to round out the picture. 

3. An analysis of the working policy of these two agencies 
and an estimate of its effectiveness 

4. The use of case studies as a basis for conclusions, and to 
illustrate recommendations 

5. The assembling of usable statistical case data 

6. Recommendations for strengthening and developing the 
coéperation relationship of the school and the court 

A field study in approximately twenty communities is pro- 
posed. A local report for each community would be prepared. 
A fuller general report would contain concrete information 
upon which to base a program and recommendations setting 
standards for all communities. In addition, definite results 
should follow in organizing coédperation and better service for 
delinquent children in each communty studied. 


COMMUNITY STUDY IN INDIANA 


A community study in New Harmony, Indiana, is being 
conducted under the direction of Professor Francis M. 
Vreeland of the sociology department of DePauw Uni- 
versity. The purpose of this study is to gauge the social 
trends of a small community and to measure the effects of 
the unique heritage of this little town on its present-day 
life. An award of $500.00 for this purpose was made 
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by the Elmhurst Committee on Social Research of New 
York City. 

New Harmony was the site of several experiments in 
community life beginning in 1814 with the Rappites and 
continuing during 1825 and 1827 under Robert Owen. 
The present survey will include an analysis of the town’s 
accomplishments up to the present time and an interpreta- 
tion of its characteristic community consciousness in the 
light of its unique past. It is an attempt to discover, if 
possible, the nature and value of a community tradition. 


THE STUDY OF PIGMIES COMPLETED 


Dr. Ellsworth Faris, head of the department of sociol- 
ogy of the University of Chicago, has returned from a 
seven months’ study of the pigmies of the Bankundo tribe 
in the Belgian Congo. 

Dr. Faris, who worked among these people many years 
ago and wrote down the grammar of their language, has 
made an intensive sociological study of the group. He says 
that they are surprisingly well informed upon world affairs 
and are keenly aware of the effects of the depression upon 
themselves because of the decline of their market for “gum 
copal,” a base for varnish and certain paints formerly 
marketed in this country. Dr. Faris described the pigmies 
as “intellectually accessible’ as college students in this 
country. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Wholesome Personality, by W1Lt1AM H. BURNHAM. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932, 713 


pages. 

A continuation of the subject of mental hygiene as introduced in the 

author’s previous book, The Normal Mind. An excellent text for an 

introductory course in mental hygiene in normal schools and teachers 

colleges, emphasizing the development, problems, and differences of per- 

sonality in normal children rather than the abnormalities so frequently 
emphasized in texts in this field. 


The Laws of Human Nature, by RAYMOND HOLDER 
WHEELER. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1932, 235 pages. 


A discussion of the philosophical basis of the Gestalt psychology, 
and its application to contemporary psychological problems. A meta- 
physical approach to the problem. One of D. Appleton’s new Con- 
temporary Library of Psychology which aims to throw the problems 
and trends of contemporary psychological thought and investigation 
into a perspective at once accurate and popular. 


Social Attitudes, edited by KimpaLtt Younc. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931, 382 pages. 


A group of papers by former students and associates of W. I. Thomas 
dealing with the concept of social attitude, and the role of social atti- 
tudes in social control and the determination of personality. Among 
the contributors are: Ellsworth Faris, Robert E. Park, L. L. Bernard, 
E. E. Young, Frederic Thrasher, Stuart Queen, E. S. Bogardus, H. A. 
Miller, E. B. Reuter, Ernest Burgess, and E. H. Sutherland. Excel- 
lent collateral material for courses in social psychology and sociology. 


Solving Life’s Everyday Problems, by JAMES GORDON 
Gitkey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930, 233 pages. 


This book contains twelve practical talks aimed at helping people to 
live happier and more effective lives. A careful reading of it should 
help both social and :religious workers to solve the problems of life in 
a more effective way. The book is interesting, well written, and helpful. 


The Evolution of Culture, by Jutius Lippert. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931, 716 pages. 


A cultural anthropology, built around the assumption that life is a 
cultural principle. An abundance of concrete material, well organized 
and discussed in the light of the theoretical problems of anthropology, 
More characteristic of the European than the American trend of anthro- 
pological thought. The exhaustive scholarship characteristic of the 
German scholarly mind. 
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The Mothers, by Ropert BRIFFAULT. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931, 319 pages. 


A condensation of Briffault’s original three-volume work of the 
same title. A matriarchal theory of social origins. An interesting 
historical perspective against which to consider the problem of social 
equality of the sexes in modern life. 


Civilization and Its Discontents, by SIGMUND FREUD. New 
York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1930, 
144 pages. 

An interpretation of the conflict between the individual and the 

restraints of civilization as the ego strives for self-realization. A 


thoughtful and in many ways illuminating approach to the spiritual 
unrest of our contemporary civilization. A distinctly mellowed Freud. 


Farewell to Reform, by JoHN CHAMBERLAIN. New York: 
Horace Liverwright, 1932, 333 pages. 


A critical history of the rise, life, and decay of the progressive mind 
in America. This book is an invaluable background for those who wish 
perspective on the political and social changes in which we find our- 
selves involved. A magnificent review of the literature of the progres- 
sive movement. 


Individualism: An American Way of Life, by Horace 
M. KaLtiten. New York: Horace Liveright, 1933, 


241 pages. 


The author, who is one of the professors in the New School for 
Social Research, has here brought together his ‘meditations of many 
years concerning the philosophy which underlies the adventure of being 
an American.” ‘There is an autobiographical preface, explaining how 
the writer came by the central idea of pragmatic individualism. His 
views are presented in thirty-six propositions, composing “the indi- 
vidualist manifesto.” The volume grew out of a conversation with Dr. 
John Dewey, with whom the author differs, he thinks, not so much in 
viewpoint as in method. 


Remaking of Marriage, by Pout ByERRE. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931, 257 pages. 


This contribution to the psychology of sex relationship, while philo- 
sophical rather than scientific in its approach, is a penetrating analysis 
of the fundamental problem of the adjustment of two personalities in 
the marriage of our civilization. By implication it throws much light 
upon the insecurity that is apparent in increasing numbers of our chil- 
dren. 
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Social Welfare Laws of the Forty-eight States. Des 
Moines: Wendell Huston Company, 1930. 

A compilation of all laws relating to social welfare, classified by 
States and by types of population affected. Loose leaf and kept up-to- 
date by new material from the publishers as laws change. Indispensa- 
ble to social agencies and welfare workers of every type. Valuable 
for superintendents of schools. 


The Money Value of a Man, by Loutse I. DuBLIN and 
ALFRED J. LorKa. New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1930, 264 pages. 

This book was developed primarily out of the work and interest in the 
life-insurance business of the authors who are statisticians for the Met- 
ropolitan Life insurance Company. ‘They feel that human life can be 
equated to a sum of money. Indeed, in this book the authors have 
set up elaborate tables which they think give an accurate estimate of 
the money value of men at the different age levels, according to the 
amount of their earnings. 


Rural Girls in the City for Work, by O. LATHAM 
Hatcuer. Richmond: Garrett and Massie, Inc., 
1930, 154 pages. 

A survey of a group of rural girls found at work in the city, with 
analysis of their backgrounds, reasons for coming to the city, experi- 
ences in the city, status as compared with their status in the country, 
with recommendations as to guidance of girls still in the country. 
Valuable to those doing vocational guidance in rural communities. 


Tests and Measurements, by IRENE PALMER. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1932, 143 pages. 
The theory, construction, and use of tests of health and physical edu- 


cation. An excellent compendium in a field in much need of standard- 
ization. Useful to all teachers of health and physical education. 


Abnormal Psychology, by H. L. Hottincwortu. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1930, 590 pages. 


An extraordinarily fine presentation of the field of abnormal psy- 
chology. Excellent discussion of the types, causes, and treatment of 
mental abnormalities. Particularly good discussion of the neuroses 
and functional psychoses. Should be in the hands of every school 
psychologist. 


Language and Languages, by WttteEM L. Grarr. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932, xlvi+487 
pages. 

Language and Languages is fundamentally a general introduction 
to the science of language. The book is divided into two parts: I, Con- 
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stituents and Mechanism; II, Drift and Diversification. In Part I the 
author explains the need for phonetics in the interpretation of lan- 
guage; in Part II he elaborates on the reasons for phonetic change and 
indicates morphological and genealogical classifications. The last part 
of the book is devoted to the languages in the Indo-European and the 
non-Indo-European group, including a brief description of approxi- 
mately a hundred languages. On the whole, this book is one of the 
best in the field of linguistics from the point of view of adequacy and 
condensation. 


The Human Personality, by Louis Berc, M.D. New 


York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933, xv-+321 pages. 


This book deals with the physiological, psychological, and sociological 
aspects of human personality. Following an introduction by Dr. E. 
George Payne, the editor, there are chapters on such topics as The 
Meaning of Personality, How We Behave, How We Become What 
We Are, The Glandular Basis of Personality, The Fiction of Normalcy, 
Maladjustment, Sex and Character, Dreams, Personalities in Conflict, 
The Criminal Personality, Personalities in Flight, and The Quest for 
Happiness. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Superintendent Paul Stetson of the Indianapolis public-school system 
was elected president of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at the February meeting of that organ- 
ization. 

President Frank Baker of the Milwaukee State Teachers College 
has been elected president of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges to succeed President H. A. Brown of Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. 

The spring meeting of the Interstate Conference for the Discussion 
of Common Problems of Teacher Education was held on Thursday, 
April 6, in Dodge Hall of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The two problems to be discussed were “The Problem of Selective 
Admissions,” and “The Curriculum of the Three- and Four-Year 
Teacher-Training Institutions.’ Dr. M. Ernest Townsend of the 
New Jersey State Normal School is the president and Dr. Francis J. 
Brown of New York University School of Education is the secre- 
tary of this organization. 

The Eighth Annual Spring Conference of the Eastern States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for Teachers was held at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel in New York City on April 6, 7, and 8. During the 
Thursday evening program, two reports of national importance were 
given: the first by Dr. E. S. Evenden, associate director of the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, who discussed the findings of the 
survey; the second by Professor Ned H. Dearborn, director of the 
Institute of Education of New York University, who discussed that 
section of the survey of which he had charge, relating to the in-service 
education of teachers. 

On Friday morning, Dr. Thomas Alexander of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, discussed the new experimental college which is 
closing its first year of work as an associate division of Teachers Col- 
lege. At this same session, Professor Baker of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College presented a paper dealing with the reorganization 
of the curriculum of his institution, with emphasis upon the integration 
of professional study which replaces the separate and detached courses 
in education as opposed to the older well-known plan of specialization 
of function as between college and training school and as between method 
and content. 

One of the most significant meetings of this organization was the stu- 
dent-faculty banquet held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia on Friday evening. Dean Walter Rautenstrauch of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Mr. Paul Blanshard of the City Affairs Committee of New 
York were the chief speakers. 

The work of the conference on Saturday morning was devoted to 
student conferences, one of the annual features of this Association. 
Student representatives from numerous colleges and normal schools 
of this area presented from the student point of view and with student 
enthusiasm interesting new phases of their own college life. 
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Dr. Adolph William Aleck received his A.B. from Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity in 1923, his A.M. from Clark University in 1926, and his Ph.D. 
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has done special graduate work at Cornell and Columbia Universities. 
and is now professor of education in New York University. Dr. Skinner 
is the co-author of the following publications: Psychology for Social 
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Dr. Donald S. Snedden was associate professor of education in the 
School of Education, New York University, from 1920 to 1930. His 


work was in the department of educational psychology with a special 
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interest in the field of clinical psychology. Professor Snedden lost his 
life in Long Island Sound in May of 1931. Before coming to New 
York University he had been psychologist in the Peddie School, assistant 
professor of psychology in Cooper Union Institute of Technology, and 
assistant professor of education in Harvard University, as well as 
instructor in the Columbia University Summer School. His untimely 
death was a great loss to the department of educational psychology of 
the School of Education and to the cause of clinical psychology. 

The paper which is printed in this issue was presented at the official 
opening of the new building of the School of Education. At the time 
of his death, Dr. Snedden was engaged in developing the clinic along 
the lines indicated in this paper. 

Dr. E. R. Wood received his A.B. in 1916 and his B.S. in Education 
in 1917 from Ohio University, his A.M. in 1917 from Clark Univer- 
sity, and his Ph.D. in 1923 from the University of Chicago. Dr. Wood 
has had wide teaching and administrative experience and is now associate 
professor of education in the department of educational psychology of 
New York University. Dr. Wood has published many bulletins on re- 
search made in connection with college studies, test construction, 
scholarship contests, and also work in connection with the State Depart- 
ment of Education of Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen received his A.B. in 1921 and his A.M. in 1924 
from Carthage University and his Ph.D. in 1931 from Ohio State 
University. Dr. Yepsen was connected with the Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J., from 1921 to 1929; adviser to the Minister of Education, 
Santiago de Chile, from 1929 to 1930; head clinical psychologist in the 
North Jersey mental-hygiene clinics from 1931 to 1932; and since 1932 
has been teaching clinical psychology in the department of educational 
psychology of New York University. Professor Yepsen has published 
many articles and bulletins on special education, clinical psychology, and 
research. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Few phases of secondary-school 
work are causing as much concern to 
teachers and administrators as the 
general problem of guidance. 


The September number of The 
Clearing House will be edited by a 
committee made up of the leading 
authorities in the field of guidance: 
Dr. William C. Reavis of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Richard D. 
Allen, head of guidance work in 
Providence, R. I.; and Dr. William 
Martin Proctor of Leland Stanford 
University. 


Dr. Reavis, chairman of the Sep- 
tember Clearing House committee, is 
chairman of the group that handled 
the problem of guidance in the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion made under government subsidy. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
32 Washington Place 
New York, N. Y. 
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By PAUL G. CRESSEY 


“..an inside picture and a com- 
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Sociology and Social Research. 
“A careful study ... will provide 
much valuable insight into the 
motivation of human behavior. :.” 
—Frederic M. Thrasher. ($3.00) 
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By WALTER C. RECKLESS 


The first extensive survey of vice 
in Chicago since the closing of the 
segregated district 20 years ago, 
showing changes due to modern 
urban trends, and _ suggesting 
social remedies. ~ ($3.00) 
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List of Special Numbers 1933-1934 


The Introductory Course in Sociology in Colleges and Universities _ ; : 
The completed report of a special committee of the American Sociological Society, Cecil C. 


North, chairman. 
Educational Values 


Professor David Snedden is responsible for this number and will present, through his own 
contribution and those ot others, the results of his most recent study. 


Negro Education 
This number is unusual in that a 


up of Negro professors, mainly from Tuskegee, will seek - 


to indicate the special problem,of theyNegro, as regards education, in the process of racial 


adjustment. 
Character Education 


In charge of Professor C. C. Peters, of Pennsylvania StatejCollege. This number will describe 
and measure the results of several leading experimental programs in character education. 


The Curriculum 


In charge of Professor J. L. Meriam, of the University of California. The number will present 
the most important experimental work in curriculum reconstruction. 


Child Guidance 


The last issue of THE JourNat. on this subject (February 1932) attracted such wide attention 
as to make it necessary to present an entirely new body of material on this subject. 


Vocational Education 


Professor Ralph E. Pickett will prepare this number, with the help of noted contributors. 


Social Backgrounds and Informal Education 
In charge of Professor Frederic M. Thrasher. 


A body of new material indicating the influences 


ed ime environment of the community that must be taken account of in the education of the 
nid, 


Education for Social Reconstruction 


Professors Alonzo F. Myers and Robert K. Speer will prepare this number. 


A program of 


Education for social reconstruction. The proposals of educational, economic, and political 


leaders. 
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